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PREFACE AND OBSERVATIONS. 


WITH the commencement of a new year we commence a new 
volume, and take the opportunity of at once incorporating with our 
work the expression of gratitude for the favourable manner in which we 
have been received, with a short recapitulation of the objects we have 
had in view. This may appear to many a supererogatory task, after 
having enabled the public to judge for themselves through eleven previous 
Numbers, and after having in some measure already stated those objects 
upon several different occasions. If our readers, however, will follow us 
through a very few pages, they may perhaps excuse even a little repe- 
tition, as being inseparable from the statements we have to make, prov- 
ing our continued anxiety and endeavour to redeem the pledges we made 
at the commencement of our labours. 1 
Those who are interested in whatever relates to Art, need not be re- 
minded that several publications similar to ours have been at different 
times commenced, but without receiving such sufficient encouragement 
from the public as to induce the proprietors to continue them. In com- 
mencing another, then, we might be thought to have exposed ourselves 
to the imputation of either vainly imagining that we could-render such 
an undertaking more acceptable to the public, or of casting a degree of 
censure on the manner in which those works had been conducted: 
neither of these charges, however, would apply to us as, no periodical, 
upon the same plan, and at the same price, had ever been attempted, 
and none of any plan, or at any price, for some years. The demand 
for periodical literature meanwhile had considerably increased, and the 
taste for it improved. That which was supplied to the public during 
the last century would not now be tolerated by the readers of even the 
penny and two-penny publications which we see pouring weekly from 
the press; and we believed that the public mind was now even prepared 
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to'go one step further,—nor have we been altogether mistaken. The 
periodical literature of the present day, though of a much higher order 
than that which had delighted former generations, still seemed to us to 
have a tincture of much that was objectionable. Idle tales and ridicu- 
lous inventions were introduced with much miscellaneous matter, that 
was neither calculated to afford information or to improve the mind, by 
instilling sound principles of morality or good taste. Besides this, every 
work of the kind referred to, seemed to make politics, or some other 
subject, the predominant object, and to place the Arts, if they noticed 
them:at all, very low in the scale. Yet the Arts had flourished among 
us to-a degree that-would have excited: the astonishment not only of 
those foreign philosophers who had been pleased to think there was 
something in our northern latitude to.depress them, but even of our 
own most sanguine compatriots, who. had hoped, though not so effee- 
tually, that our undoubted native talent would soon prove the fallacious- 
ness of those theories. In every department of Art, England can ac- 
cordingly produce names superior to those of any other school now 
existing ; and in some, as in landscape especially, masters equal, if not 
superior to, any that the world ever saw. There was only one circum- 
stance wanting to complete the triumph of Art; and that was, to have 
some means of bringing it, and keeping it.so before the public, as to 
teach every order of the people to appreciate it justly, and become 
enabled to judge of it correctly. These means seemed to be offered by 
the system of periodical literature ; and the only question was, whether 
that patronage, which was, as it was asserted, but niggardly afforded 
to Art, could be expected to be more liberally bestowed upon a work 
which treated of it in somewhat dry detail, without possessing those 
recommendations which often even compelled reluctant wealth to give 
‘way to its fascinations. But the careful observer might perceive that 
wealth and rank were not the only, and not even the best patrons of 
Art, any more than they were of literature. The people, in the best 
and widest acceptation of that term, were in fact the true patrons ; 
and, if their means allowed, would have cast far into shade the pro- 
tection which the Arts have received from the aristocracy. Of the 
hundreds who constitute our titled aristocracy, there are scarcely one 
in ten who have shown their devotion to Art even so far as to become 
subscribers to the British Institution ; and the same observation applies 
equally to the untitled possessors Of wealth. The people, however, have 
shown a more unequivocal proof of their regard for Art, and ability to 
appreciate it. A love for ornament and. decoration of every kind we 
possess, as a principle of human nature, with the most savage na- 
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tions: the only difference is, that as- we become more: civilized;-we 
abandon the grotesque for that which a more cultivated . taste: pro; 
nounces preferable. The people then, though they cannot, from the 
circumstances of their situation in life, become the purchasers of those 
elaborate works which are produced by our astists, yet press with de- 
light to view them at our Exhibitions, and. to possess them at second- 
hand as it were, when they come within their reach by the means of 
engraving. ‘The more that they are enabled:to see of Art, the more 
they are enabled to appreciate it; and.wherever excellence is found to 
exist, there they are ready to bestow their admiration. . In the cottages 
throughout the country, a few years since might-be seen the walls pasted 
round with wretched wood-cuts; and plaster cats and monkeys glazed with 
the most extraordinary eolours:—now, very: excellent engravings, as:to 
design and execution, are'in the reach of. the: humblest votary of taste, 
and casts from the sublimest coneeptions.of. ancient.and modern genius 
are brought, for the very smallest trifles, to.our doors:. Convinced that 
there was this innate and awakened. feeling in the minds of the people, 
we determined to the utmost of our -humble-abilities to take advantage 
of ,it, and endeavour to improve-publie taste still more by teaching the 
principles by which alone’ excellence is to be attained, either in. practice 
or judgment. - In this, however; we never, professed to make this work 
exclusively, or even primarily, a work only, for artists. It would have 
been absurd in us to attempt to teach these-the principles, and still less 
the practice of their profession. --But we are not now for the first time 
to observe, how much the nature of a commodity depends. upon :the 
demand for it; and if the world would be/jsatisfied with, or would insist 
upon showing favour only to inferior performance, it is evident that: we 
might searcely. ever hope to see developed. the higher capabilities of 
genius. , We need not here repeat the numberless, instances familiar to 
everyone who is at all acquainted with the. subject, to show how often 
fashion and folly have run after empty pretension, to the neglect and 
discouragement of real merit; nor how. different in many cases is the 
estimate of posterity to that of an artist's own cotemporaries. Ex- 
cellence must eventually compel the world to perceive it; but) it may 
be, like light travelling. from some of the heavenly bodies, many a long 
year in making its way known to.us; and when it does reach us, has 
lost’ all. power. either to warm .or to/irradiate The only way to 
remedy this evil is to improve public taste, and keep public attention 
constantly bent-upon the fact,—that the interests of the English School, 
and so far the honour of the English character, are the same. To show 
the people how much the most lasting and truest glory consists in those 
B2 
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pursuits which minister to the arts of peace, which heighten the enjoy- 
ments of private life, and improve the condition of national industry by 
imparting to its manufactures the advantages of their own peculiar ex- 
céllence. The principles of taste are or ought to be common to both 
the people anid the profession; and these may be successfully taught 
and repeated in all their varieties, which are as numerous as the minds 
which reflect upon them, and may therefore always save the repetition 
from neglect by novelty in treating it, if not by novelty in substance. 

‘ Another way of answering the same end is by bringing forward, as 
far #8 attainable, all that is commendable or deserving of being known 
inthe histories or characters of those who have distinguished themselves 
in the Arts, ‘The world is too apt to judge of pursuits by the character 
of those who are engaged in them; and it only requires to be convinced 
that there is a certain class of men entitled to their admiration and 
regard, who have been wilfully misrepresented to them by others, to be 
ready to bestow that' admiration and regard accordingly. In many of 
the pursuits of eivilized life, habits ere engendered which must be re- 
volting to every well-regulated mind; but in those which relate to the 
Art of design, we may’ confidently assert that there is every means of 
promoting the improvement of the mind, and consequently of making 
the professors of it the best’ and most amiable members of society. It 
is true that men of a different description may be found who practise 
the same profession; but it is the fault of the men, ‘and not of their 
studies. There are such beings in every walk of life; there are such 
even, with reverence be it spoken, in the sacred callings of religion. 
Beyond these, there may also be found men who follow the Arts not from 
that strong capacity, which is the only just reason for their choice, but 
in the spirit of trade, and as an easy profession. ‘These are the persons 
who from some knack of hand are enabled: to make some show of pro- 
ficiency, but who, not being imbued with that mens divinior, the true 
inspiration of genius, affect to sneer at principles they cannot under- 
stand. Whether to be master of the pen or the pencil, much thought 
as well as much practice is necessary; and that much thought is 
only attained by communing with other minds as well as our own;— 
not only in the busy haunts of every-day life, but in studious seclusion, 
and amidst the varied scenes of nature. ‘Those who have best suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for themselves the admiration of all time, have been 
such men as have given themselves up with unalterable fidelity to their 
art, proof to the temptations of society, and content to “ find and make 
their world of their own thoughts.” We may go further then, and 
add, that not only have the Arts this tendency, but also that they have 
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attained this end. In no other profession, notwithstanding all: thet 
certain unworthy members of this may have put forth, is there to be 
found less of that “‘ envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness,” 
which may be found to pervade other classes of mortals. Here we find 
men pursuing a profession in which all is dependent upon the preserva- 
tion of faculties subject to the commonest every-day accidents, with a 
singleness of purpose which seems not to imagine the existence of a 
rival; and, what is more, are intent upon giving the benefit of their 
knowledge and experience to another race, who are springing up with 
youthful ardour and increased alacrity to contest with them the enjoy- 
ment of public favour, If such be the fact,—and that it is so.cannot.be 
denied,—are we wrong in asserting that we are only furthering the in- 
terests of Art, by bringing forward their private merits, and exerting 
ourselves to the utmost to keep the public fully aware of the duty they 
owe to those who, the possessors of undoubted genius, have devoted 
their talents to promote the glory of their country, .as much as to pro- 
mote their own interests? Few even of the most fortunate of these are 
enabled to realize a decent competency ; and the Government, as well 
as the people, are equally backward to assist them in obtaining that 
which is the object of every thinking man who has not been blessed at 
his birth with the gifts of fortune. When Government determined; to 
establish a National Gallery, the interests of certain possessors of pic- 
tures and others were much more thought of than the interests of Art 
or the encouragement of native genius. Even when the Royal Academy 
was founded, no provision was made for those who, having given them- 
selves up to the Arts as a profession through life, with more devotion 
than success, might be doomed at the close of it to find that they had 
laboured in vain. Even the little means that were afforded at the for- 
mation of the National Gallery, of appointing the Officers from those 
who had distinguished themselves in the pursuit of Art, were never 
thought of; and these were left to struggle with fortune in the bitter- 
ness of neglect,—while others, with.no pretensions whatever to those 
offices, but private interest, were appointed to fill them, We need say 
nothing here of the anomaly of founding a National Gallery which 
shall be national in nothing but the name and the cost; nor the outrage 
upon all good taste and good sense, to encourage a system which only 
enriches picture-dealers, while it leaves real existing merit to neglect. 
Other nations may form collections of works of art, but they also pay 
due respect to native genius. They give their artists the means of 
compensating themselves for the paucity of private patronage, and they. 
give them places and titles of honour. In England alone, rich as she 
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beasta:herselfito be; is to be found the most chilling neglect; and we 
hear, unmoved, of pensions granted to everybody, and for every ser- 
Viees:but for that of promoting the glory of the Arts, and through them 
all-the elegancies of civilized and social life. Entertaining these feel- 
ings, the projector of this work believed he would be performing a 
service of the first importance ‘to the country, by establishing a publi- 
cation, whieh might in the event of moderate success induce the public 
to pay that regard to Art, which neither the Government nor the aristo- 
cracy .as a. body were: inclined to afford. .That this publication could 
meet,.with any. great success was an idea that no reasonable mind 
acquainted with the.little predilection for the subject in this country could 
have.indulged for a‘moment. . In not meeting then with more success he 
has not been disappointed, especially as, in addition to othercircumstances, 
the public mind has been so completely engrossed with a question which 
has thrown into shade others of even almost greater importance. The 
alarming state of thecountry, the depression of all property, and the despair 
of. all the labouring classes, would seem to require that all parties should 
unite in devising some means of alleviating public distress, rather than 
of canvassing theories of government. But these interests have been 
80 long neglected, that the people.seem determined to repose them in 
other- hands; and it.is much to be feared that those Arts which mini- 
ter: to the social habits, must: give way still more to the circumstances 
of the times. We could not, therefore, expect to fare better than those 
whose interests we took upon ourselves to advocate; but we feel re- 
joiced to think that, notwithstanding every ‘‘ untoward” circumstance, 
we-have had our labours not altogether unappreciated; that we find 
our subscribers. becoming almost daily more numerous, and the warmth 
of their congratulations: and ‘friendly assurances more fervent. If the 
utmost anxiety and endeavour to deserve. success were the surest 
means to attain it, we feel proud to.say that we should be fully entitled, 
notwithstanding that we might fall short in the expectation of some of 
those who-were too sanguine in their affection for Art, to see what was 
practicable, and ought therefore alone to be attempted. 

The public are already aware of the folly which induced our fore- 
fathers. to neglect native genius for the dubious works of foreign mas- 
ters, who, though certainly men of great ability, had, no doubt, in most 
instances, received a homage even beyond their merits. _ Inferior works 
of their hands were eagerly sought for, and even wretched copies bought 
up at prices which would have rescued from many difficulties half of 
our native artists. In the mean while, those artists. were. producing 
works which were neglected.because they were original ; and the handi- 
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works of their apprentices were bought at extravagant prices,’ merely 
because the picture-dealer palmed them off upon.the would-be virtuoso 
as the productions of foreign masters.. One of the objects of this work. 
was to show that the English School had produced. men.who were-ca- 
pable of rivalling the works of the greatest masters of the Continent, 
had they only received equal patronage and means of displaying their 
skill. On the Continent, the prejudices of the people encouraged (in- 
stead of forbidding, as among us,) the introduction of paintings in their 
churches, and their princes and nobles decorated their walls with works 
of art, an enduring memorial of their good taste in their due apprecia- 
tion. Our aristocracy, however, have neglected 'every opportunity of 
following their example; and the ablest of our artists have ‘been’ al- 
lowed to pass away, without leaving that memory behind them ‘which 
is generally almost the only consolation of genius. We did hope that 
it would have been in our power to have proved, in the course of our 
publication, of what the English School had been capable. We wished 
to give specimens of the works of each of our native masters, many of 
whose names are scarcely known now to the public, as well as of those 
who survive them, doomed probably to share the same fate. The 
difficulty here would have been—the proper selection ; which, however, 
was obviated by the idea suggesting itself to the proprietor, of seeking 
' permission from’ the Council of the Royal Academy, to engrave the 
pictures presented by each member on his election. Of these, not more 
than five or six had ever been engraved; and, though many of them 
exquisite specimens of art, were little known to the world, as they were 
hidden in an obscure and dark room of the Apartments of the Royal 
Academy, many behind curtains and plaster casts, daily covered with 
additional dust, and deteriorating from damp and neglect. \ He there- 
fore applied to several members of the Academy, and met with a‘re- 
ception which enabled him to hope for the success of his project, and 
induced him to hold out to his readers the expectation of an important 
and interesting announcement. In the mean while ‘he wrote to the 
President and Council, stating the nature of the publication for which 
they were intended, the object in view, with the further condition that 
the engravings should be executed in the best manner, and copies’ made 
under their own supervisal if they required it, and without being re- 
moved from their Apartments. In answer. to this the following let- 
ter was received :— 
“ Royal Academy, Nov. 26, 1881. 
“Sir,—Your letter has been laid before the President and Council, together 
with the Numbers you have sent them of your valuable publication, the 
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‘Library of the Fine Arts,’ for which I am directed to return you their best 
thanks. 


“In regard to the wish you have expressed, to be allowed to engrave the 
diploma pictures of the Academicians deposited in the Academy, the Pre- 
sident and Council! feel that such a measure would be unavoidably attended 
with great difficulty and inconvenience, insomuch that with every dis- 
position to promote your work, which they consider likely to be very useful 
to the Arts, they regret the being unable to accede to your request. 

“T am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
“H, HowArD, R.A., Secretary.” 


This letter is given, and these circumstances detailed, not from any 
wish to impugn the decision of the Council, which was no doubt judged 
to be right. It was however different from what we had been led to ex- 
pect from the interviews with several of the Academicians, and among 
them the enlightened and liberal-minded President, who had promised 
to urge every argument in favour of the project. That such a series 
of engravings would be very acceptable and exceedingly interesting 
can admit of no doubt; and every friend to the English School, there- 
fore, must join with us in urging upon the Council that they will under- 
take the same task themselves, or they may expect some day (certainly 
not from us) that copies will be made and published in a manner to re- 
fiect, perhaps, not equal credit upon them. As their consent was in 
the first instance proposed to be necessary for the publication of each 
plate, it is not easy to perceive what “difficulty and inconvenience” 
could be expected to arise; except it were in the repugnance of parti- 
cular individuals to allow their works to be so given to the world at all, 
or in a manner where only the interests of the Arts, and not their own, 
would be consulted. That such a feeling would be found to exist had 
never entered into our imagination; and though it has since been sug- 
gested, we only repeat it to express our disbelief in the possibility of its 
existence. It is sufficient for us to give this explanation of the “an- 
nouncement” we made, and the proof, if additional proof were re- 
quired, of our anxiety by every means to carry into effect the object we 
professed to have in view, of furthering the interests of Art. In this, 
we cannot pass over the obligation we owe to many of the editors of the 
public press for the assistance they have afforded us. -In some of the 
principal periodical publications, The Morning Herald, The Literary Ga- 
zette, The Court Journal, and others, we. have been repeatedly noticed 
with commendation: and if we have been passed over by any, we trust 
that the omission may only be ascribed to the circumstance of our 
copies not having reached them. Here, then, we close our “Preface,” 
having consoled ourselves with unburdening our disappointment to the 
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“gentle reader,” and promising him that, if we cannot give any thing 
better for the time to come, we will at least endeavour not to deteriorate 
from that which has already received his favour. 





HINTS TO AMATEUR ARTISTS. 


Tuere is in graphic dilettantiship, amongst other delights, that which 
constitutes the charm of style, arising out of certain modes of express- 
ing with the pencil, either.in one colour, or with the simple process of 
a warm tint and a cool tint, or with many colours, that species of 
execution which, according to the perception of the operator, repre- 
sents the objects in the form of a picture, , 

- _, A-relish or feeling for this abstract quality i in Art i is an ccemived 
taste, and, like many of the most exquisite pleasures derived from men- 
tal pursuits, is less an affair of reason than prejudice: hence, what is a 
source of indescribable gratification to the initiated, is to the unskilled 
in these matters as the charm of sweet sounds to the deaf, or,of beau- 
tiful colours to the blind. 

To.paint to please the multitude,—namely, the “senseless little, pa 
the ignorant great,”— it is incumbent on the painter to represent, Nature 
so ably, that if the picture portray a cat, a dog will snarl, at it; or if. it 
represent a, dish.of fish, .a cat will pounce upon it. 

There are those, however, whose intellect touching the art. soar to_a 
region somewhat higher: to these, high-finishing supplies the want of 
actual deception; and they can estimate what would neither excite-the 
anger of honest Pincher, nor the longings of Puss. Denner delights, 
because every pore of the skin of his portraits will bear microscopic 
criticism, and the pupil of each eye reflects a window, ‘natural as life.” 
The silks and satins of Chevalier Vander- Werf, to this class of sapienti, 
will fetch, by measurement, several thousand pounds per yard. _ _. 

.. Yes! there’is a. charm delectable in style. What a vast and pleasant 
field for connoisseurship to revyel.in! The style collective, and the style 
individual... ‘There are,—the style seyere, the style, heroic; the Roman 
and the Italian style; the Venetian, the Flemish and.the Dutch style ; 
the Freneh style, and the English style,—of which, touching all its cha- 
racteristic darings, dashings, excentricities, anomalies, xcellencies and 
conceits, inclusive of all its “divers diversities, if there be not enough 
to suit all tastes, then are our ‘‘ wise saws” as so much blank paper, and 
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philosophy itself only as a rushlight before a chaotic Rembrandt, suf- 
ficing scarcely to render its “darkness visible!” 

Payne’s style, to use old country gossips’ phrase, ‘‘some forty years 
agone” was all the rage: of the merits of which we have said enough. 

Cozens’s style, though never so popular as Payne’s, was then growing 
out of date. This ingenious artist was a favourite master with the 
English, for his drawings were replete with the principal attributes 
sought by English amateurs,—breadth and aérial perspective, with a 
spacious residue for the imagination to speculate upon. The admirers 
of Art in England,—as an intelligent foreigner about this period observed, 
—are entirely antipodeal in their tastes. One class contends for elaborate 
finishing, whilst the other can endure no finishing at all. It has long 
since, however, ceased so to be;—finishing is the last thing now sought 
for in a picture. 

Gainsborough and Wilson, with all their originality and genius, were 
mannerists, often incoherent, and sometimes almost inexplicable: but 
then, only think upon their redeeming attribute—style! 

The able Du Bos, and the other critic-philosopher Winkelman, had 
the presumption to talk and write about, aye! and print their idle 
reveries on our uninspiring atmosphere, and consequent graphic dulness; 
whilst, had they known aught of Englishmen, they must have admitted, 
nolens volens, that we are in the poetry of painting, professors and 
amateurs as well, the most highly gifted of any people that Apollo ever 
looked down upon with wonderment and an approving smile. 

Dulness indeed! On the contrary, we are, as painters, and amateurs 
too, the most imaginative of all the mortal race, that ever “slept to 
wake, and sleep again.” And then, to smother their mistake in En- 
gland’s atmosphere! Why, Gentlemen, surely ye were dreaming, or we 
dream ; our sea-begotten isle. was made expressly, no doubt, to nullify 
the gratuitous-foolish fallacies of the speculative philosophy of the last 
age: England is the hot-bed of ideality, the food on which graphic 
genius feeds, the nourishment that supplies the very stamina of the 
beau-ideal of Art. 

Look at the works of Wilson! He, like Shakspeare, “leaves the tale 
untold.” Every touch of his pencil, like this touch of our poet’s pen,— 
is it not a touch of the sublime? He creates, and leaves the imagination 
of another to finish his design. This, if we, after our eighty years ex- 
perience, cannot unequivocally assert to be the highest point of the 
philosophy of Art, would justify our laying down the pen, and leaving 
the world as intellectually dark upon the subject as we found it before 
we went to school. No! never were painters and connoisseurs so fitly 
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made for each other, as in this “chosen land.” Where Wilson or his 
contemporary Gainsborough dashed out a mere hint, whether a distant 
barque, a stranded leviathan, or the emerging surface of a huge stone; 
or whether meaning naught, as sometimes was truly meant,—the enthu- 
siast amateur supplied a meaning, which did as well, producing a veri- 
table charm to his enchanted eye. Happy painter! thrice happy con- 
noisseur! 

John Cozens was one of the first of those fortunate geniuses, if not 
the very first, who, in water-colours, ventured into the regions of the 
beau-ideal of landscape: his explorations were successful; he had his 
numerous admirers and imitators, and acquired a name. How many 
could we chronicle, who gave their six hours daily to the delectable 
daubery of mountains, mists and lakes, seated around tables spread with 
crockery brim full of sea-tint, sky-tint, rock-tint, middle-ground and 
fore-ground tint, compounded by recipe, covering reams of best-wove, 
four times as big as fools-cap, a la Cozens, with that exemplary diligence 
which would have astounded sleek working-bees, and an intelligence 
.that would have made a spinning spider suspend his mathematical ope- 
rations, and shake his inflated sides with laughter. 

Cozens could not help this folly; he was an ingenious wight, had 
invented a style, which, being effective with little labour, was the great 
desideratum sought amongst the idlers of fortune; and by teaching them 
how to blot, had the felicity to exchange his liquid pigments, for that 
aurum potabile, without which Genius is left shirtless, and Fame becomes 
an empty sound. 

We speak of Cozens, thus, as a teacher of what perhaps was not 
teachable; but, to render what is due to his memory as an artist, he 
is entitled to a respectful record in our annals, as his drawings, though 
deficient in power, and those superior painter-like qualities which cha- 
_racterize the works of the present day, possessed considerable merit, and 
contributed, by their atmospheric effect, to show that water-colour 
art was eminently calculated for the delineation of expansive scenery, 
in which aérial perspective constitutes a principal charm. 

Mr. Cozens was the first British artist who successfully wrought in 
water-colours in the romantic regions of Italy. Certain amongst his 
landscape compositions and views were admired for their classic ameni- 
ties ; they were eminently chaste, in tone and effect, and mainly contri- 
buted to do away that unmeaning and erroneous mode of colouring and 
hard style of execution which characterized every preceding attempt by 
the other professors of water-colour art, which pretended to represent 
the epic style of landscape. 

C2 
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*-"It is no miéan compliment to the talent of Cozens, to know that'Turner 

and: Girtin have admitted, that the contemplation, and the copying in- 
deed, of some of his best works, opened to their minds that intelligence 
of effect in representing distant scenery, which they adopted, and sub- 
sequently excelled in tor 80 ane gree a ete than their pene 
prototype. 

Cozens certainly was the frst of the school a water-colour euning 
who exhibited a right feeling for Art: His effects were washed in, from 
the ‘scenery which he beheld, at once upon the spot, Hence, though: his 
drawings, for the want of that knowledge of the power of the pigments 
used with gum-water,' which all were then deficient in, were compara- 
tively weak; yet by his mode’of practice they were more natural’ and 
éffective,and consequently ‘more approved of by the eye of ‘taste, rena 
any of the most laboured works of his predecessors. 

The process with which this artist wrought may be se ‘as the 
foundation on which Girtin and Turner placed the lofty superstructure. 
Varley; indeed, is entitled to share with these distinguished artists in 
the honours of the achievement; for many of his landscape compositions, 
descriptive of the mountain regions ‘of Cumberland, Westmoreland ‘and 
North Wales, produced about the same period, were rendered with that 
truth and simplicity of pure aérial tone united with more vigour of effect, 
which, derived originally from the same source, expanded into a greater 
style of art, by applying the theory to his aethiin ah and sédulous ned 
tice from Nature. 

Cozens compounded his cloud tints, and those for his’ distant moun- 
tains; of ‘Indian red, a small portion of lake, indigo; and yellow ochre : 
ih the middle distance he blended a tint of black; and his fore-grounds 
‘were principally of black and burnt umber. His distant trees were 
tinted with the warm washes used for the sky ;' and those of'the nearer 
than middle distance with yellow ochre and indigo, enriched with burnt 
sienna ; the immediate fore-ground trees and shrubs with the same, ren- 
dered one or two degrees stronger. ‘Girtin retained more of his manner 
and touch than either Turner or Varley; but in the’ early ‘works. of 
each, in scenery of the aforenamed character, much of the atyle and 
feeling of John Cozens* is observable. 

‘Of Cozens’s works generally it may be observed, that -his process 
amounted in effect to little more than tinted chiar’-oscuro. The same 


* The father of this artist, Alexander Cozens, a native of Russia, prac- 
tised in England, and was for years a celebrated teacher of landscape-draw- 
ing. He was Professor of drawing at Eton College, and had the honour of 
giving private lessons to our late sovereign when Prince of Wales. 
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inay' be said, advanced a-step further, of the early mountain landscape 
of his imitators; for that splendour of effect which they ultimately at- 
tained was the result of much subsequent ardent study and reflection, 

Mr. Beckford, who had known this intelligent artist in Italy, became 
one of his most liberal patrons. This gentleman possessed at Cozens’s 
death nearly one hundred of his finest drawings. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Mr. West were great admirers of his talent; and so indeed were 
all the most eminent painters in oil contemporary with Mr. Cozens. 

For several years subsequent to his death this ingenious artist. was 
afflicted: with mental derangement, during which his: friend, the. now 
venerable Dr. Munro, ministered to the alleviation of his awful bereave- 
ment with that disinterested constancy and benevolence which did credit 
to his professional skill; and honour to his heart.-. The Doctor, one of 
the most enlightened amateur artists of the last age, was. one of Cozens’s 
most liberal patrons, and:possessed some of his:choicest works. It was 
from his collection that the distinguished artists whom we have named, 
under the auspices of Dr. Munro, imbibed the first rudiments of that 
knowledge, derived from the works of Cozens, Hearne, Gainsborough, 
Wilson and others, the most eminent of the British School, which, duly 
applied, in a very few years established their “riage for Art, and led 
to their ultimate renown. 

If amateur practitioners of landscape feel Iecdiningty « emalons of « ex- 
celling in that delightful department of Art, they should imitate their 
mode of practice. Turner, Girtin and Varley, whilst under the guidanee 
of their able preceptor Dr. Munro, copied the examples set. before:them 
with the most scrupulous fidelity. Between the two first there subsisted 
that generous competition which stimulated each to exertion by a desire 
to obtain each other’s approbation. It:happened, by a fortunate. coin- 
cidence, that their talents were so nearly equal, :that it was difficult to 
determine in the balance, though held by: er hand of Minerva ‘herself, 
which way would incline the beam. 

Nothing can be more idle than the too common ocmnplaint: amongst 
youthful amateurs,—that. of not being able to find subjects in Nature 
wherefrom to copy. One wishes he had wings to take his flight to:the 
region where Poussin and Salvator found their romantic rocks and_.roar- 
ing cataracts, or the serene classic amenities of the landscape of Claude: 
another delights in rural sylvan scenes, and revels in imagination with 
the shade of Gainsborough in rambling midst the green copses, and 
bridle-lanes of Suffolk :—whilst a third is bewitched with impatience to 
be transported where the topographer finds houses whose over-hanging 
stories, hoary with age, bend almost to the touching of their gables for 
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‘fautual support. But vain and futile are these murmurings. He that is 
determined to become a painter will find ample subject in the localities 
of the spot, wherever he may be. It is not in the subject, but in the 
manner of treating it, that the man of true genius shows his capacity, 
be he painter or poet. The most captivating pictures of the Flemish 
and Dutch old masters are not unfrequently nothing more, as to subject, 
than the simple bassecour behind their own domicile. 

Girtin was a Londoner; so was Turner: Varley was of the same 
great smoky town. These, deeply imbued with the love of Art, and 
knowing that the real objects of nature and art were the proper subjects 
for their imitation, wandered not far from home in search of the pic- 
turesque ;—no, they used their eyes, and exploring the shores of the 
‘Thames between Blackwall and Battersea, found subjects enough, wor- 
thy of being painted, to supply material for new subjects, with all their 
‘multifold, yea, exhaustless combinations, ever changing as they are, to 
last, if the things themselves were durable, for a thousand years. 

A fastidious young painter of portraits, whose parents provided him 
with more money to purchase canvasses and paints than nature had sup- 
plied him with talent to use them, calling with his father on Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who was his countryman and friend,—the good gentleman, on 
submitting a specimen of his son’s work, a bust likeness, was astounded 
-at the great man’s not thinking quite so highly of it as himself. The 
tyro, who was not wanting in self-conceit, expecting praise rather than 
advice, pertly observed, ‘‘ You, Sir Joshua, can command your subject ; 
whilst a young man like myself must paint from what I can get.” 
“No, Sir,” mildly replied Sir Joshua, “1 cannot command: you have 
had Nature for your prototype, I suppose, and I always found that 
enough. It is neither your business nor mine to be fastidious ;— imitate 
what you find in your model, and the fault will be yours, and not your 
prototype’s, if you do not produce a good picture.” 

To assert that one subject may not be very preferable to another, as 
to its general characteristics for a picture, would be nonsensical. It 
may however be safely asserted, that taste and judgment, without 
-which neither painter nor poet will ever do credit to his craft, will lead 
to the development of qualities in almost every object in Nature, sufti- 
cient, if well applied, to constitute, not only a picture, but a picture 
“ delectable to behold.” It is not with pigments, oils and varnishes 
_alone that a picture is wrought. Reynolds, Titian, Rembrandt and 
Wilson, mixed their colours with genius; and painted, not only with 
their brushes, but with mind. 

In one of our picturesque rambles some thirty years ago, our little 
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coterié met to dine at the Fleur-de-lis, a rural inn in the midst of 
Windsor Forest. Each had been all the former part of the day in the 
pursuit of his own particular object, and all were anxious to look at the 
sketches of his neighbour ;—the congregate of studies would have sup- 
plied amateurs with a beneficial example. 

Christal had employed his pencil in sketching groups of beech, of 
which the Forest supplied many of the largest, the most ancient, and 
consequently the most picturesque. These groups this intelligent artist 
was accustomed to select for their general contour as to form, taking 
his station at various distances, as perhaps. one, two, or three hundred 
yards ; and from thence, with a black lead pencil, delineate with almost 
perfection of feeling, the effect which they assumed upon the vision, as 
seen through that space of atmosphere. Nothing can be conceived more 
enchanting than some of these pencilled groups, which were thus 
wrought, for the useful purpose of studying fitness, with all its pro- 
perties, as exhibited in the middle distances of his elegant-pastoral com- 
positions ;—many of these choice studies form pictures of themselves. 

By this mode of practice, all the minor details of these forest trees 
are absorbed in the breadth and simple grandeur which they assume, 
even when viewed at the least of the aforenamed distances. Hence, the: 
main body of the trees with their great leading branches are alone de-) 
finable; and then only sufficiently to mark their direction, so as to trace 
as it were the beauty and fitness of the skeleton and muscles, which 
Nature had formed to clothe with verdant leafage. It is, when thus 
viewed, that the eye becomes acquainted with the charm of light and 
shadow, as each with breadth and harmony exhibits their separate 
masses, or, as they melt into each other, with that enchanting richness 
which constitutes the veritable chiar’-oscuro. 

These grand forest trees are rarely brought forward in a composition, 
as even one, indeed, would occupy too much of the surface of a pic-: 
ture; but when thus judiciously represented in masses, as by this in- 
comparable artist, they mainly contribute to adorn the landscape. The 
amateur student, then, who wishes to excel in this delightful species of 
art, should imitate this mode of practice. If his avocations, however, 
prevent his absence from London, Hyde-park and Kensington-gardens 
will supply numerous richly pictorial groups for the exercise of his 
pencil. 

Ward,—we speak of the celebrated animal painter and R.A.—was 
one of this sketching coterie. The morning operation of his intelligent 
pencil produced a masterly study of the homestead of our little inn, the: 
worthy landlord being a farmer as well as an innkeeper. It was from 
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this study, that gem of the British School, the cabinet picture in the 
possession of the senior Mr. Morant, was painted. 
vt may be useful to the tyro to know, that after.Mr. Ward had com- 
posed his. general arrangement for this composition of the homestead, 
he made separate studies of certain -parts, particularly of a group of 
willows, which were .wrought by his pencil with exquisite truth and 
mastery ;—-these form the chief beauty of the back-ground of the picture, 
and are painted with a perfection of touch, almost vying with nature. 

Hills, too, was of the party; who after rambling in his accustomed 
haunts: amongst the King’s. stags at: Swinley, sedulously watching their 
habits, as-he was wont, returned. with a collection of studies of red deer, 
which for characteristic truth and epee of execution rivalled the finest 
ind of the old masters. f 

Havell, then in the zenith of. his saalitie semene came -to head- 
quarters at the appointed hour, and opening his pictorial budget, exhi- 
bited a coloured scrap, observing—‘ This is all.I have done in my day’s 
ramble.”. . It would have appeared not much indeed to those who sup- 
pose that the hand is the organ of intelligence, and not the eye; for the 
whole ‘labour of. several hours had been bestowed on the delineation of 
a: portion. of .an old crazy brick wall, overgrown with ivy,—a sort of 
coloured vignette ;. but,—it was such a study as might have almost 
tempted the wise, the good Minerva herself secretly to purloin it from 
his. portfolio, te place in her. own. album. 
. ‘There were a few more highly-gifted wights assembled at the rural 
inn pending this congenially delightful trip, whose exploits shall not 
long remain unrecorded... Meanwhile, we have, it. may be presumed, 
already said enough to show to. those who ramble in search of the pic- 
turesque,—that if their object be to study this department of art, as art- 
ists dojthey must set about the business, as the Etonians say, “‘in right 
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earnest ! 





THOUGHTS ON LANDSCAPE-PAINTING. 


To the generality of mankind, landscape is the most pleasing and agree- 
able department of painting. Speaking generally, the human mind re- 
ceives a greater satisfaction and delight from the contemplation of the 
scenery and diversified objects of Nature, than from anything else what- 
ever in creation. 

Histories and figures, in which are developed the passions and feelings 
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of the soul, may please ordinary minds for a short while ; but will never 
afford them a high and lasting gratification, because the force and beauty 
of these passions and feelings are beyond their comprehension. The 
refined pleasure they are capable of exciting is reserved for greater and 
more cultivated intellects. But a landscape comes home to every man’s 
bosom ; it is what all men see alike, and consequently what all have 
some capacity to comprehend, and some feeling to admire. 

Yet, notwithstanding the universality of this preference, landscape- 
painting has ever been considered a secondary, if not the most inferior 
branch of the profession : and indeed, as practised by at least one half 
of those who of latter years have followed that department of art, perhaps 
tightly too. With these, for the most part, it is sufficient that a picture 
have sky, earth, trees and water, to be a landscape. But in reality, 
these no more form a true landscape, than a number of unmeaning 
figures put together indiscriminately on a canvass, could be said to form 
an historical or a poetical picture. 

Landscape in its perfection is, in fact, a high branch of art, subser- 
vient to the laws of composition, colouring, light and shade, and suscep- 
tible of a great degree of expression or character ; and not what it has 
too generally become,—a mere jumble of natural objects put together at 
the caprice of the painter, with scarcely any regard to propriety or to 
unity of character. 

This bad principle, or rather, perhaps, we ought to say, this lack of 
principle, has arisen, not so much from poverty of talent in professors of 
att, as of good rules by which that talent ought to have been regulated. 
It is not enough for a man to take up a brush and represent with accu- 
racy such scenes as Nature may anywhere present him with, nor yet to 
compose such a picture as shall merely please the eye and the fancy of 
a person unacquainted with what is absolutely requisite in a thoroughly 
good landscape. 

Something more than this is required.—It is necessary that in every 
landscape, objects be so disposed according to the rules of composition, 
as to admit of a good disposition of the light and shade, without any 
effort for effect ; and an harmonious classification of the ‘local colours, 
without any appearance of artifice or design: but, above all, it is requi- 
site that the artist should have some meaning or sentiment to convey, 
whether it be of a grand, beautiful, or humble character. This it is which 
may be called expression in a landscape; and to the full development 
of this, all things whatever else ought to be sacrificed : without it, the 
picture becomes nothing better than a-stupid, unmeaning and inexpres- 


sive face, which has all the outward habit of Nature, but none of her life 
Vou. III.—No. 12. D 
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and meaning. The beauty of all other qualities in painting goes but a 
little way in comparison with the beauty of expression. 

In this view, expression is, relatively speaking, as important in a 
good landscape as in an historical picture ; for they both are intended 
not merely to gratify the sight, but to have their effect upon the feelings 
and the imagination. 

When, as most frequently at morning and evening, we may chance 
to behold some beautiful effect in nature, or when on a sudden our eyes 
are delighted with a rich and boundless prospect, the mind is almost 
instantaneously filled with a glow of pleasure and a pleasing inexpres- 
sible emotion, arising from our secret admiration of the beauties of cre- 
ation. We are affected in a similar manner on seeing a really great and 
fine picture; and our admiration is no doubt excited, in both instances, 
more by the expression found in nature and in the picture, than by any 
other quality whatever. 

As there are different kinds of figure-painting, so likewise are there 
different kinds of landscape. But we are not aware that hitherto any 
writer has undertaken to arrange them under their several heads, and 
to class them according to their respective dignity of character. To do 
this in a general manner, and to give some few remarks upon each 
particular kind of landscape, are the objects of the present paper. Per- 
haps upon another occasion some parts of the subject will be more 
particularly considered ; but for a general essay, what we are now about 
to offer will, perhaps, be found sufficient. 

We accordingly proceed, in pursuance of this design, first to divide 
landscape into five distinct kinds ; and having mentioned the particular 
character of each, shall, in the second place, consider every one of 
those kinds apart from the rest, and endeavour to convey such hints and 
illustrations as may be of use, not only in showing the propriety of the 
division we have made, but also in enabling the young painter to develope 
his genius to the best advantage, by teaching him always to discriminate 
between what on one side may be of use in assisting the expression of 
the feeling or idea he may wish to convey, or what, on the contrary, 
may serve only to encumber it. Almost every landscape in nature has 
some predominant character, and such as will bring it under one of the 
heads we are about to lay down. This character the artist must study and 
consider well, and then, in forming his composition, be careful either to 
add or to take away whatever may increase or detract from its expres- 
sion. 

The five kinds of true landscape are these—The Heroic, which ought 
to excite noble feelings and emotions of greatness rising almost to sub- 
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limity :—The Fanciful or Imaginative, which going beyond anything we 
have on earth, carries us, as it were, into a world of the painter's own 
creation ; though exaggerating nature, it must not yet outrage all pro- 
bability :—The Classic, which has for its object the raising of pleasing and 
tranquil feelings and sentiments of admiration :—The Pastoral, which is 
intended to produce a calmness and complacency, arising from agree- 
able prospects of rural quietness and repose :—and lastly, The Fami- 
liar or Domestic, which, though the lowest of all, is yet supposed to 
produce in a greater degree than any of the rest, ideas of internal satis- 
faction and comfort. 

In every landscape composition, therefore, some one or other of these 
characters ought to be as particularly studied and (speaking generally) 
as clearly marked as the character of a face: for though perhaps by a 
skilful hand they may in part be incorporated with each other, yet it will 
be best, especially for young painters, to confine themselves entirely at 
first to the development of only a single character in one picture. 

A good combination of any of these characters, like an equivocal or 
mixed expression in a countenance, is very admirable if well executed, 
but ought not to be attempted until the artist has fully attained the 
power of expressing each singly. If this be not attended to, he will very 
probably, in his endeavours to convey two sentiments or expressions at 
once, fall into the deplorable error of giving none at all. 

We will now offer a few reflections upon the Heroic in landscape.— 
This is the greatest style of landscape, and occupies the same station in 
this part of painting as the historic in figures ; for it requires a better 
genius to excel in the heroic than in any other branch of this depart- 
ment. By the same rule that the historic in figures requires the greatest 
ability in an artist, so likewise does the heroic in landscape. One is the 
highest point of greatness in human nature, the other in natural scenery. 
And they each in their several ways excite the most noble sentiments 
and feelings of which the mind is susceptible. 

The heroic in a landscape is attained when the objects composing it 
are, as far as possible, removed from common nature, without entering 
into the fanciful, the improbable, or the marvellous. Strength and dig- 
nity are its chief characteristics. But these can never be sufficiently 
given if any part of the picture reminds us of ordinary scenery, or if it be 
so laboriously finished as, by its apparent attention to trifles, to interrupt 
the flow of great ideas. It is Nature divested of her individuality,—pre- 
serving only those general features which make every object the repre- 
sentative of its whole species. 

D2 
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What kind of a landscape does Milton behold when Satan first alights 
on the new world, and comes iv sight of Paradise ? 


“So on he fares, and to the border comes 
Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 
Now nearer, crowns with her inclosure green, 
As with a rural, mound, the champaign head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 
Access denied; and overhead upgrew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade 
Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 
* * *  #; and as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view.” 


This is the heroic of landscape. The objects themselves are simple, 
few and great, but not so great as to become wonderful. The level top 
of a steep, overgrown and inaccessible wilderness, a forest of majestic 
trees, and “ a woody theatre of stateliest view,” are all the materials em- 
ployed ; yet no one can peruse this description without having a land- 
scape of much grandeur and dignity presented to his imagination. 

All-things are described in a general and striking manner. There are 
no littlenesses, no detail, no individuality ; nor is there anything intro- 
duced which does not contribute, in some degree, to increase the effect 
which Milton wished to produce when he wrote this description. Another 
poet might have put himself upon describing the colour of the sky, the 
shapes of the clouds, the forms and intertwinings of the trees and 
branches, the grass and the flowers : but though he might have given a 
good picture, yet any one may understand that from the heroic he 
would have degenerated into the merely elegant and beautiful. 

Milton gives the general churacter, and leaves us from that to con- 
ceive the features in our own minds. A less talented poet would pro- 
bably have described the particular features, and left us from that de- 
scription to form our idea of the general character. The greatness of 
the first is produced by a few objects drawn in few and simple lines ;— 
the last, if we may so speak, endeavours at greatness by a mighty com- 
bination of little things. Possibly both may, in the end, attain their 
object ; but then, as it were, we have ourselves to climb to that height 
from one to which the other raises us at once. 

Similar to this is the heroic landscape. Its parts ought to be few, 
simple, well-defined, but withal, drawn in a great taste and a bold and 
noble manner. Above all things else the character must be attended to ; 
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and this, it is obvious, can only be done by the painter omitting every- 
thing which is mean and puerile, and taking care that whatever is in- 
troduced be made in some degree subservient to the general effect and 
design : what does not do this, can only serve to fill up canvass, and 
therefore had better be omitted. 

It is generally nothing but a poverty of genius which causes a man 
to crowd his canvass full of objects, more than one half of which will 
frequently be found foreign to the sentiment or feeling to be conveyed 
in the picture. If he has not talent to gratify the mind, he at least hopes 
to escape censure, by dazzling the eye with a multiplicity of fine objects 
and a diversity of pretty colours, most frequently put together without 
any attention to unity in one, or to harmony in the other. A painter 
of genius will produce a great picture out of materials comparatively 
barren; and he who is obliged to rely upon his subject for creating an 
interest, possesses but indifferent ability. Just as a great writer will 
ennoble the most ordinary occurrences by the mere force and vigour of 
his style and manner; whilst another, wanting the strength and genius 
of the former, shall scarcely excite any attention, unless when relating 
circumstances which in themselves are of an extraordinary interest. 

Whether the true heroic absolutely requires to be laid in times far 
back we cannot here pretend to determine ; but that it has a considerable 
advantage in being laid in remote ages, may be pronounced certain ; for 
the mind receives a great addition to its perceptions of nobleness and 
grandeur whenever we gaze upon objects which carry the imagination 
away to ages of antiquity. We shall find this principle frequently acted 
upon in the heroic landscapes of Gaspar Poussin, whose edifices for the 
most part “have that strength and simplicity of appearance which are 
characteristic of very ancient times.” The natural objects themselves 
ought also to partake as much as possible of the same character. 

There should also be few or no signs of cultivation visible—nothing 
to remind us much of population or of civilized life: a kind of rude and - 
savage grandeur is necessary to be preserved throughout the piece. The 
skies ought to be of a powerful and great character, the land abrupt and 
of a striking boldness, and the trees of a broad, massy and majestic 
growth. 


“ Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven,” 


according to Shakspeare ; or, 


“ Now land, new sea, and shores with forest crown’d, 
Rocks, dens, and caves !” 


according to Milton, are the most proper materials for heroic landscape. 
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To the composition, the colouring and the light and shadow ought to 
correspond: they must be of a forcible and decided character, avoiding 
whatever borders upon laborious exactness or petty distinctions of any 
kind. Greatness in painting is seldom attained by him who laboriously 
endeavours to distinguish between shades of hair, or the different tex- 
ture and fabric of pieces of drapery. As to the handling of the several 
objects, let it be agreeable to the character of those objects themselves. 
If rugged, wild, or broken, let the touch correspond to these :—if smooth 
and even, take care that here also your handling be in character. In one 
sense this is like the clothing of figures. Be careful, says Du Piles, not 
to clothe a Hercules in taffeta, nor an Apollo in coarse stuff. 

The best proof that can be shown of a landscape being true to the he- 
roic character, is, when it will admit of strictly historic figures without 
any violation of unity in the piece, or any difference of character be- 
tween those figures and the natural objects about them. 

Taking the several sorts of landscape in the order formerly laid down, 
we now come to the Fanciful or Imaginative. For although philosophers 
make a great distinction between fancy and imagination, yet in the present 
instance, in painting, their similarity to each other is sufficiently near to 
warrant us in considering them as one and the same thing. If learned 
and remote distinctions are not sometimes laid aside, we shall find a 
difficulty in making ourselves always understood. As we cannot inva- 
riably act like philosophers, neither can we continually talk or write 
like them. 

A true picture of imagination I take to be one, the parts of which are 
in every respect beyond the reality of nature ; but yet, at the same time 
that they go to the utmost extent of intellect and belief, preserve a pro- 
per degree of verisimilitude and of coherence with the general ideas of 
men. Pictures of this kind carry the imaginations of spectators into 
regions totally unthought of and unknown to them before. They, as it 
were, unveil another creation, which men have not the power to invent 
for themselves, although they can very readily enter into it when pre- 
sented to them by another whose powers of invention are greater than 
their own. This very satisfactorily explains the reason why pictures of 
fancy or imagination obtain such a great ascendancy over the minds of 
men. It is because they give a greater range to, or extend the bounds 
of, the imaginative faculty of the human mind ; a faculty which, above 
all others, affords the greatest delight to the soul. But, however great 
may be the pleasure derivable from pictures of this nature, and although 
greater licenses are allowable in this kind of painting than in any other, 
yet care must be taken to keep them within due bounds. If carried too 
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far, or beyond the comprehension of any save the painter,—instead of 
pleasure they will create disgust. If the picture be so imaginary as to 
become obscure, the great beauty is lost, which consists, if we may use 
such an expression, in keeping imagination within the bounds of credi- 
bility. 

Although this style of painting has been much practised by the mo- 
derns, more especially in our own time, yet perhaps there are very 
fewgperfect examples of it}; or such as {have not in any part of them 
anything bordering upon common nature. Mr. Martin has undoubtedly 
succeeded by far the best ; but even he is not on all occasions so perfect 
as might be wished. If Fuseli’s fanciful figures could have been com- 
bined with the imaginative and ideal scenery of Martin, I doubt not we 
should have had more perfect pictures in this kind than any at present 
in existence. 

Poetical pieces of this nature are very few in number when compared 
with the vast quantity of poetry already in the literary world. The poems 
of Ossian contain many very excellent examples of this manner ; but we 
know of none where they are so numerous, or approach so near perfec- 
tion, as in the poems of Coleridge. In the “ Ancient Mariner’ espe- 
cially, there are pictures of this kind which perhaps can scarcely be 
excelled. 

It has been said that great licenses are allowable in the imaginative 
style of painting : and indeed we almost doubt whether some departure 
from ordinary modes of practice does not partially add to the effect. in- 
tended to be produced. Thus, in regard to light and shadow, there 
have been disputes whether effects are admissible in good landscape. 

In the department now treated upon, effects must be considered not 
only admissible, but, generally speaking, very proper to be introduced, 
inasmuch as they may be made extremely serviceable to the sentiment 
or feeling conveyed in the picture. Nay, some artists, in pictures of this 
kind, have even gone so far as to rest their principal strength upon the 
effect of light and shadow. But since they are principally living painters 
who, were we to mention particulars, would be referred to on this occa- 
sion, we shall abstain from giving examples. Though the practice itself 
is not much to be commended, yet we conceive it goes far towards proving’ 
the truth of our position. 

We now come to treat on Classical landscape,—a style which, from the 
great names with which it is associated, has long been in high repute. 
Claude Lorrain may be looked upon as the greatest master in it, as the 
same in painting that Virgil was in poetry. Wilson was another master 
of very great excellencies. And in our own day we have works produced 
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which would have been a credit to either of those. Grace, elegance 
and purity, form the prevailing character of the classic landscape. It is 
nature refined from her dross, exalted into something heavenly, and 
breathing throughout a kind of quiet, mild, and feminine beauty : it 
tells of fair weather and happy times—of summer days and the golden 
age. 

In the design and the drawing, delicacy rather than strength is neces- 
sary. Rugged mountains and abrupt breaks in the ground should ge- 
nerally be avoided : hills covered with verdure, and gentle declivities, are 
more congenial with that air of serenity and quiet which ought to reign 
throughout the piece. Indeed it may be taken as an almost invariable 
rule, that ‘the colouring of the classic landscape should be much mere 
tender and retiring than the colouring of the heroic landscape. Very 
deep, decided, and powerful colours appear to be out of character if 
employed upon a subject of a mild and merely beautiful nature. The 
light and shadow, in like manner, should not be made too strong and 
forcible. He who might wish to represent a beautiful and delicate coun- 
tenance, surely would not set himself upon painting deep shadows. The 
classic, by its very nature, admits of more detail than the heroic: one 
requires strength, the other grace and beauty. To obtain strength and 
force, it is always best to keep the work under the influence of general 
ideas; as Homer and Shakspeare give us great and forcible conceptions 
best by few words, expressing few but great and important circum- 
stances ; whereas in describing what is merely graceful and beautiful, 
more detail, more minute circumstances, and more individuality are 
requisite, 

The Pastoral landscape, which next comes under consideration, is 
perhaps the most pleasing and agreeable of any. Amid the multiplicity 
of human affairs which hurry men, some to the Court, some to the camp, 
and some into the world of merchandise, the natural bent and disposition 
of the mind becomes in a great measure changed: and in proportion as 
men are absorbed in the pursuit of their respective professions, or taken 
with the allurements of fashion, public amusements and company, so do 
their tastes for rural pleasure and retirement become vitiated and de- 
praved. But, however far men may rush into these extremes, still the 
love of nature and rural scenery is so inherent in the human breast, 
that in all instances it has remained, in some degree or -other, to the 
very last. As this kind of love for the beauties of nature is the last to 
forsake ‘the breast, it is also the first which the human heart.conceives. 
In childhood we love the flowers and green fields ; and in mature age 
we still retain that love, ripened by time, and so thoroughly rooted in 
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the heart, that it is almost beyond the power of any circumstances what- 
ever entirely to eradicate. 

It would be a somewhat curious inquiry in the history of the Arts, 
Whether the pastoral was the first kind of painting, as it was of poetry ? 
We are far from having so many records and remains of the former as 
of the latter; so that perhaps it would be impossible to trace the progress 
of painting back to its beginning: but were we to hazard a conjecture 
upon the subject, we should say, that in all probability it was ; especially, 
because looking back with regret upon the earlier days of innocence, 
men would as naturally record in design, those ideas which pleased them 
most, as in songs and poems. Yet we may readily believe that a lone 
period of time, perhaps even of some centuries, might have elapsed 
before mankind had arrived at a degree of civilization equal to this ; 
because painting, or designing, is an art which cannot be practised even 
on the poorest scale without the aid of many other arts. Previous to 
this, some knowledge of the method of mixing colours, of making tools 
to work with, and of preparing material to work upon, is absolutely ne- 
cessary ; all which things are not the inventions of mere savages, nor 
found out in a day. And herein lies the great difference between the 
gra of the poet and of the painter: for though the form of mind is the 
same in each, yet in all kingdoms emerging from barbarism, the latter 
does not appear till perhaps three or four or more centuries after the 
former ; allowing, of course, that the art of paintingbe not introduced 
from other countries. ‘The reason of this appears to be, in a great 
measure, because of the diflerence of the material (if we may so speak) 
which the poet and the painter employ to express their ideas; looking 
upon language and pictorial illustration to be only two different ways of 
expressing the same thing. A good picture ought to be as full of poetry 
as a good poem. , 

The poet appears first in society ; because as soon as ever he has any 
language, or can talk, he is enabled to express himself. The language 
of his country is the colour he works with, his brush is in his mouth, and 
the minds of his countrymen are the material he paints upon. It is not 
so with the painter. He cannot express his ideas in language ; for if he 
does, he converts himself into a poet at once. He must wait until the 
progress of civilization and national improvement, shall have caused such 
inventions and discoveries as will put him into pessession of some more 
tangible materials for perpetuating his conceptions, When these were 
obtained, he would fall to work in expressing his ideas after the best 
fashion he was able ; and these no doubt, in accordance with his own 
feelings, arising from the method of living and the simple manners of 
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the times, would most naturally turn upon rural scenery and the beau- 
ties of pastoral landscape. But to return to the immediate subject, from 
which we have somewhat deviated. 

‘The pastoral landscape requires a more literal adherence to the ordi- 
nary appearances of nature than any of the other kinds of landscape 
before mentioned ; because, as it brings us acquainted with characters 
and scenery with which we have a closer and more frequent connection, 
its very expression requires that truth and exactness of resemblance should 
be preserved, in order that it may the more readily conform to the ideas 
we had previously received from our own observation of nature. Unlike 
the classic or the heroic, it will not readily allow of many improvements 
er alterations upon ordinary Nature :—a resemblance of such Nature as 
all sorts of men can recognise is its great characteristic; but then the 
artist must be careful to choose that Nature in her most agreeable 
and picturesque aspects, taking heed, as we have already remarked, 
that he introduces nothing but what is in character with the scene 
represented, and agreeable to the feeling to be conveyed in the picture. 

Milton formerly supplied us with an excellent illustration of the heroic 
landscape. He has also he furnished us with an equally good example 
of the pastoral when he described it as a 


«—— sweet interchange 


Of hill, and valley, rivers, woods, and plains.” 


In the text, these two passages are together ; and did we not imagine that 
every reader would of himself see their separate beauties, we might by a 
little contrast show how nicely the poet has discriminated between the 
characters of both ;—how land and sea, forests, rocks and caves, are 
appropriated to the heroic; and hills and rivers, valleys, woods and 
plains, to the more pleasing pastoral. A peculiar spirit of quiet and 
gentleness ought to pervade the whole of the pastoral landscape. Nature 
should not appear as rude and savage as if human eyes had never seen 
her, nor human feet trod upon the soil; not as rough and hairy as a 
bear, nor yet as smooth us a cat. In avoiding the first extreme, take 
heed that you do not run into the last, for of the two it is decidedly the 
worst. Nothing can be more disagreeable than to see Nature spruced 
and polished till she looks like a fine lady on a holiday. Natural scenery 
must not in any way remind us of the garden and the pleasure-ground. 
And when looking at its trees and sloping hills and valleys, we should 
not have the shears, the scythe, and the roller brought to mind, rather 
than the autumn breeze, which lops off dead branches, the nibbling 
sheep, and the shepherd's foot. We like Nature refined, but not polished ; 
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made smooth, but not bright: she is too great a beauty to be decked 
out without being spoiled. 

The disasters as well as the pleasures of a country life are also very 
proper for the pastoral kind of painting. They give variety without in- 
fringing upon the character of the composition ; such as the disasters of 
the elements,—not of the shepherds and the milkmaids, for those might 
be thought to touch upon the burlesque or the ridiculous, which should 
always be avoided in compositions of any dignity of character. Storms, 
floods, and such like occurrences, are what we allude to. They are a kind 
of episode in the general tale of the weather, and as such may be ren- 
dered of great service by the painters, in relieving one's eyes from an 
eternal spring and sunshine. 

The fifth and last division of legitimate landscape, which now comes 
under our observation, is the Familiar or Domestic. Of this style many 
of Gainsborough’s pictures are the bestexamples we can at this moment 
recollect. 

Scenery with which every one is familiar, cottages with peasant chil- 
dren, rivulets and woody lanes, are the proper subjects for this kind of 
painting. They may be varied almost without end; but whatever they 
be, let them always convey pleasurable ideas of humble country life. 
Any signs of greatness on the one hand, or of wretchedness on the other, 
must be avoided ; for they are equally destructive of the feeling proper 
to be conveyed in the familiar landscape. The style of it ought perhaps 
to be more literally natural than that of any other ; inasmuch as, more 
than any other, it is intended to be a representation of the lowest and 
most ordinary scenes in nature. For the same reason, too, it admits of 
a greater degree of attention being paid to the minutie and the finishing 
of the parts than is allowable in the pastoral, or indeed in any of the 
other divisions of true landscape. 

We have thus shortly gone through what appeared to be all the 
principal characters of landscape-painting, and which we think will be 
found to include, in some way or other, every picture of character and 
talent which the Arts have given birth to. We have in as few words as 
possible pointed out the various markings and distinctive differences of 
each, and endeavoured to impress upon the minds of the younger students 
and beginners, the great importance of character or expression in all 
landscapes, and what an absolute necessity exists for their attending to 
this above all other considerations, if they desire to produce works of 
excellence, and to display their own talents to the best advantage. It 
is of little use mingling objects of half-a-dozen different characters in a 
picture ; for of necessity, if they do not counteract each other, they de- 
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stroy what ‘is of infinitely more importance,—the general feeling and 
effect. This is indeed twisting ropes of sand :—a man does and undoes 
his own work at the same instant and for ever. Labour, incessant 
labour, is the lot of all who follow mental occupations. 

Painting, like poetry, is the result of a process of thought, and not a 
mere practice of the hand under the weak guidance of an unconscious 
eye. A painter must see what he is about, not with his.eye alone, but 
with his mind; yet with all this he may labour unceasingly and fail at 
last, if his labour be not well and properly directed. 

A Srupenr. 





VISIT TO MONPLAISIR. 
[Continued from vol. ii, page $38.*] 


Ler people say what they will, there is certainly a good deal in sym- 
pathy, and it occasionally works wonders. Here was I—who have cer- 
tainly not the reputation of possessing at all more assurance than the 
rest of the world—talking familiarly and perfectly at my ease with 

himself, as if we were equals in station, and had all our lives been 
intimate companions; although, had my introduction not been impromptu, 
I should most probably have felt something of that embarrassing re- 
straint which, however flattering it might have been to one party, would 
have diminished the satisfaction of both. 

“There is a seeming contradiction,”—observed I, in reply to some 
remarks he suffered to escape him as we were renewing our conversa- 
tion after the trifling, and certainly not disagreeable interruption it had 
experienced,—‘‘ between what you have just said, and your affection for 
the Art, that rather perplexes me. Since you are so decided an enthu- 
siast in architecture, how happens it that you express yourself with so 
little deference towards the generality of those who profess it, and also 
those who have written upon it?” 

“For that very reason: because I am an enthusiast, and therefore 
intolerant of whatever tends to disparage, to desecrate it. It is on that 
very account that I abhor the grovelling, sordid ideas, the servile pe- 
dantry, the vulgar drivelling and absurdity, the utter want of mind, the 

* The following Errata escaped notice :—At page 332, line 13, “ Both lan- 


guage and architecture are in the origin,” should be, “ Both, &c. in their ori- 
gin.” Line 15 from bottom: for “ When then” read “ Well then”. 
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despicable cant, the contemptible puerility, the lamentable non-sequiturs, 
the more than idiot remarks, that one is doomed to encounter in the 
greater part of what professes to be architectural criticism.” 

Good heavens! thought I, I have touched the wrong string. What 
a torrent of vituperation upon an inoffensive set of creatures, against 
whom nothing more treasonable can be alleged, than that if they are for 
the most part very dull, they are at times, in spite of themselves, infinitely 
diverting! ‘‘ Your censure is by far too sweeping,” replied I, after my 
inaudible ejaculation: ‘there are many works to which it would be the 
height of injustice to apply any of the terms you have been pleased to 
make use of.” 

“A few, Sir,—a very few. But I speak of the average quality of 
the ten thousand times repeated impertinences and sillinesses that 
get into print, and which are in my opinion the less excusable, because 
they are borrowed. Folly at first-hand has at least the merit of making 
us stare, but at second-hand only makes us sick. As soon as we turn 
from works professedly didactic, we are sure to meet with ineptitudes 
beyond endurance. Even didactic writers, too, confine themselves to a 
very narrow and beaten track, rarely treating their subject with a ge- 
nerous spirit, or with aught that really deserves the name of liberal cri- 
ticism. As for the common herd of them, it has been their constant 
labour—ill thanks to them for it—to establish a Procrustean standard, 
and, as far as may be, to limit the illimitable. Of architecture it may 
truly be asserted, that it has suffered more from injudicious friends and 
bigoted admirers, than from its enemies. It is the former who have 
alienated men’s sympathies and affections from it, and robbed it of re- 
spect; doing their utmost to convince the world how barren and me- 
chanical it is, and striving with perverse ingenuity to smother every 
spark of fancy, ‘and petrify a genius to a dunce.’ At times I am 
tempted to envy those ages when architecture was not, as at present, 
dry-nursed by those who perform the office as a task; when it was 
not a trim system to be learned by rote, nor a lifeless hortus siccus, well 
arranged, perhaps, yet devoid of spirit and vitality. Ido not censure 
those who, professing to give merely elementary instruction, proceed 
no further; .but I do regret that our architectural literature should con- 
sist of little more than such matter, and rarely advance beyond the first 
elements of the Art,—the mere grammar, or rather accidence of its 
language; and that there should be so little intelligence and feeling 
exhibited by those who compose, I should perhaps say compile, works 
of that description. Their besetting sin is their ultra-orthodoxy, which 
is frequently more pernicious, and, in reality, far more latitudinarian, 
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than the heresies from which they would guard us. Fain would they: 
tie us down to certain formule, and bind Architecture, as the Lilliputians 
did Gulliver, by petty flimsy cords, that snap if they be but touched. 
Above all do I deplore the specious and fallacious error of attributing 
to any single quality or individual beauty, an abstract, immutable power, 
eapable of producing the same effect unconditionally, let concomitant 
circumstances be what they may. Hence it is that there is generally so 
little of ensemble and effect, and hardly anything of power in the works— 
I will not say of the meanest of our modern architects, but of those who 
stand high in their profession. If you complain of this, it is attributed 
to prejudice, and you are overwhelmed with authorities and precedents 
for every particular, to prove to you that you ought to admire in spite 
of yourself. Beauty of parts, and beauty of an entire composition, are 
different things. We may find the former ready-made to our hands; 
but to produce the latter,—of course I mean including originality at 
the same time, requires not only a passive but an active taste, which 
shall .be capable of so arranging the separate elements, as to impart to 
all of them collectively an additional value. It is this power of com- 
bination that is the test of the real artist.” 

“ T am afraid that your standard of excellence is rather too high,” 
said I, at the same time casting a glance at the building opposite to us, 
as much as to say, Does this piece of architecture quite fulfil the eon- 
ditions you exact? 

** Not at all too high, albeit there are not many who would care to 
be measured by it. To borrow an illustration from the analogy I have 
already drawn between architecture and language, it is not the mere 
words that constitute the eloquence or poetry of a work, but the mode 
in which they are employed,—the peculiar significancy and expression 
they acquire. The words themselves are common property: the art 
lies in making use of this stock, which until so applied are mere inert 
materials, susceptible of being arranged into beauty, or the contrary. 
One of the errors—and a most formidable one it is—into which archi- 
teets are too prone to fall, is, that they mistake a negative for a positive 
merit, deeming it all-sufficient to avoid faults, instead of aiming at 
original excellencies. So much, indeed, do they habituate themselves 
to consider everything piecemeal,—whether it be the parts of a struc- 
ture, or the qualities it displays,—that they almost invariably lose sight 
of that compound merit, which is, or should be, the joint result of all.” 

“ Then they at least verify the old saying, ‘One cannot see the wood 
for the trees.’ That, I presume, is your meaning. They are so intent 
upon this circumstance or the other, that they do not stop to consider 
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whether, although it may be commendable in the abstract, it may not 
incur the forfeiture of something more desirable, and in fact be even 
detrimental to the effect.” 

“ That is precisely what I would say. An architect, my good Sir, 
should be an expert and profound casuist, capable of comprehending all 
the bearings of his subject, of deciding between those conflicting in- 
terests that must inevitably arise, and determining which of them it will 
be most advantageous to pursue or to abandon.” 

** Vous devancez votre siecle, and therefore, I am afraid, will meet 
with very few who are capable of comprehending your doctrine, which 
is by far too esoteric to be intelligible to the oi ro\Ao.” 

“‘ So I would fain flatter myself.” 

“ Strange flattery, that! Indeed, I must be excused for saying, that 
your enthusiasm appears not wholly exempt from prejudice, which leads 
you to exact too much, while your excessive fastidiousness must deprive 
yourself of much gratification.” 

“* At least the fastidiousness you impute to me does not prevent me 
from detecting merit; and I could mention buildings by more than one 
living architect, which, in my opinion, have had as little justice done to 
their merits, as some other structures have been overpraised.” 

“Then am I rather agreeably disappointed; for, after your previous 
unsparing severity, I was not prepared for such an avowal.” 

** Perhaps I may spoil all again, when I add, that what I have alluded 
to are rather casual exceptions than otherwise. Nevertheless I am 
willing to believe that the architects of the present day are beginning 
to emancipate themselves from much of that common-place routine in 
which their immediate predecessors delighted to dwell. That absurd 
antipathy to the Gothic style or styles, which was once so prevalent, 
has since been expelled by an opposite mania. When it does not please 
us to be Grecian, we are now most furiously Gothic,’—(Again I cast 
my eyes with a look of rather reproachful inquiry at the turrets and 
pinnacles of Monplaisir,) “‘ imitating defects and casual imperfections, 
quite as industriously as beauties, at the same time omitting in the copy 
all that serves to redeem or excuse those faults in the original. It is 
some satisfaction, however, to know that we have advanced so far as to 
have both learnt and unlearnt much—which latter point is in itself no in- 
considerable advantage, asr egards both Gothic and Grecian. Whether 
we shall really profit by all this, time alone can determine. Our wings 
are now feathered; it remains to put the strength of our pinions to the 
test by flight. If we have studied to any purpose, we ought by this 
time to be able to see how either style may be best accommodated to 
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our.own. purposes ; in what the peculiar merits and capabilities of each 
consist, and how far it is possible, if not actually to improve upon the 
master-pieces of former ages, at least to co-rival them, and with equal 
felicity turn to account the apparently embarrassing conditions imposed 
by actual circumstances.” 

“‘ Unfortunately, however, the ambition of very few architects seems 
to lie in that direction; for they are generally far more anxious to avoid 
the occurrence of difficulties than to surmount them: to which excess 
of discretion, by the by, I cannot help attributing a good deal of that 
sameness, and invariable recurrence of the same ideas, that is but too 
palpable. Applying your own favourite similitude, I should say that 
the obstacles which seem to fetter an architect by the perverse con- 
ditions they frequently impose upon him, may be compared to those at- 
tending versification and rhyme. If these are occasionally very obsti- 
nate and perplexing, they often assist the writer, and suggest both happy 
turns of thought and felicities of expression, that would else have escaped 
him.” 

“‘ Right, perfectly right! In either art it behoves the artist not only 
to disguise the defect or the labour he has had to encounter, but to 
convert it into a beauty. To simplify first principles may be all very 
meritorious ; but to pretend to simplify, or rather to abridge their appli- 
cation, and to render an art 2 Ja portée de tout le monde, is quite a dif- 
ferent and a very illaudable attempt. It is not raising the student to 
the art, but lowering the latter to accommodate the indolence or the 
obtuseness of the student. Art is, in truth, a jealous deity, who will 
not bestow its inspirations on the lukewarm and insincere: it demands 
from.its votaries earnest watchings, unremitted applications, all-con- 
fiding devotion.” 

“ And a little enthusiasm,” added I with a smile. ‘“ The general 
tendency of your remarks is obvious enough; but it is not quite so 
obvious what it really is that you either recommend or deprecate.” 
___“T will endeavour then to be more explicit. Too little attention is be- 
stowed on those points which although not absolutely indispensable, in 
the common acceptation of the word, are certainly indispensable to 
architecture as a fine art. In this latter character we must not con- 
found it with mere building, after the manner our dictionaries do, 
which distinguish architecture, as civil, naval, and military !—thereby 
occasioning a strange blundering of ideas that few persons ever get the 
better of.” 

“It is certainly not the most civil classification that could be adopted, 
being rather too much like saying of another of the fine arts, it comprises 
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historical, portrait, landscape, and house painting. But I beg pardon 
for interrupting you.” 

“We expect of course, as a sine-gua-non, that the architect should 
neglect nothing that is essential to his structure considered merely as a 
building; but we have also a right to expect from him a great deal.more : 
—that he shall superadd the graces and the eloquence of art; that he 
shall display invention, imagination, taste, feeling, poetry; that he 
shall attefid not only to proportion and symmetry, but also to perspective 
and chiar’-oscuro; not only to harmony and character, but likewise to 
contrast and transition; reconciling every contradiction, and making 
everything conspire to effect. The last word, in fact, sums up the 
whole; for Errzcr, however produced, or of whatever particular 
description it be, is the ultimate aim of all Art. It is its Alpha and its 
Omega; and unless we can accomplish this, we may indeed tickle our 
ears by delicate words, but there will be no more Art in the matter than 
there is in breeches-making.” 

At that moment I would have given the world to have been at liberty 
to indulge in one of Uncle Toby’s whimsical ejaculations. He is most 
certainly non compos, thought I, if ever poor creature was, and I may stand 
here all day listening to his highflown rhodomontade, till I shall be as 
crazy as himself. In order therefore to cut short this strange, unprofit- 
able kind of conversation, I contented myself with simply acquiescing 
in his last remark. ‘But, Sir,” added I, “may I be so bold as to re- 
mind you, that you offered to be my cicerone?—And judging from what 
I at present behold of it, I have little doubt that yonder pile will prove 
the best commentary on your own theory.” 
~ «The expression is somewhat ambiguous, and may be interpreted 
either as complimentary or not. Perhaps I have been rather indiscreet in 
speaking so unreservedly beforehand; however, I wish neither to put 
any check upon your criticism, nor to mitigate it by concealing how 
much I exact from others.” 

“If I may be allowed to speak my mind freely,” replied I, “I have been 
more than once of opinion, that by the severity of some of your remarks 
you were establishing a very rigorous ordeal for yourself. As yet, 
indeed, I have observed nothing in the exterior of Monplaisir that 
palpably contradicts your own theory. I must be permitted, however, 
to examine it a little more attentively, when perhaps I shall find that you 
have opened my eyes to some deficiencies which before escaped me.” 

We were now at no very great distance from the north front, whose 
spacious portal or porch, extending between the two semi-octagonal 
turrets at the angles, distinctly announced this to be the principal 
entrance to the mansion. On either side this central building was 
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@ screen wall, uniting the wings to the body of ‘the edifice, and 
having an elegant postern doorway, carried up a little higher than the 
wall itself. The wings themselves seemed rather to be a continuation 
of the main structure, than detached parts; but, being placed diagonally 
to it, retired behind the walls I have mentioned, until they united them- 
selves with the centre pile. By this means a striking effect of perspective 
was created, and a stronger opposition of light and shade than could 
otherwise have been obtained in such an aspect; for, although the sun 
at this season of the year only gleamed upon the summit of the project- 
ing portions, there was shadow laid upon shadow; while, well com- 
bined together, the whole facade presented a strikingly picturesque 
appearance and very piquant degree of intricacy, without either irre- 
gularity or confusion; and the disposition of the /imbs of the structure, 
if. I may so speak, indicated a novelty of arrangement in the interior 
that whetted my curiosity. “If the plan,” said I to my volunteer 
cicerone, “be but as convenient within, as its appearance is unusual 
without, I shall hardly find anything to censure in that. At present, 
however, I can form no idea of it, since I have no clue to the internal 
arrangement of the building: I rather suspect there must either be a 
considerable loss of space, or that some of the apartments must 
suffer, in order to accommodate them to the singular distribution that 
seems to have been adopted. There is evidently no direct communica- 
tion between the rooms in the wings and those in the centre; at least 
not on this side of the building. What kind of rooms, too, can those be 
which look into the small courts, as I take them to be, behind the screen 
walls flanking the centre? I am, besides, at a loss to comprehend how 
the apartments behind those in front are lighted at all; for that there is 
no central court within the building is obvious from the towering mass 
that there rises above the rest. I presume, therefore, that nearly all the 
centre must be occupied by a single hall, or something of the kind: 
and if so, I fear that too much has been sacrificed, and the whole of 
the interior sadly abridged, in order to make room for a single apartment 
that must overpower all the rest.” 

“I have permitted you to indulge in your various surmises without 
interruption; but do not yet exactly understand whether your remarks 
are to be construed as positive or only conditional objections. Do you 
consider it a defect that the arrangement of the interior cannot be dis- 
tinctly gathered from the external appearance of the building? or are 
you merely apprehensive lest you should be afterwards disappointed, 
and discover that a picturesque elevation has been produced at the 
expense of comfort, convenience, regularity, and propriety ?”’ 

“So far from being displeased with a building for not betraying at 
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the first glance the disposition of its plan, I am rather disposed to 
consider that a merit,—it exercises the imagination very agreeably, 
and greatly enhances the delight derived from examining the whole 
structure. I do not go so far as to say that the exterior ought to be a 
mere mask: such unmeaning incongruity would be totally destructive 
of character, and operate as a drawback on our satisfaction. On the 
contrary, it is only when we have ascertained that although picturesque 
physiognomy appears to have been chiefly studied, the external forms 
have not been adopted at random, but are all properly’ motived, and 
made to contribute to internal beauty,—it is only then, I say, that 
our satisfaction is complete. I must therefore hold my judgment to a 
certain extent in abeyance for the present, until I shall have seen how 
the problem is solved in the present instance.” 

** I am exceedingly glad to hear it, for I began to be apprehensive that 
our opinions might run counter to each other on a rather material 
point. Your explanation, however, has set me perfectly at ease, and I 
am willing to abide by the decision you propose. To me it appears not 
a little unaccountable, that architects should, for the most part, have 
bestowed so little attention upon plan; by which term. I mean not 
the merely dividing a house into rooms, and providing for the beauty 
of the individual apartments, but rather what may be called the laying 
out a building, so that each part shall set off and give effect to the rest. 
This is in architecture what the laying out of grounds is in landscape 
gardening. It includes perfect convenience, and every other merit, as 
matters of course; but it also supposes: attention to much beyond this, 
—to contrast, as well as combination; to well-managed transitions, 
striking points of view, varied perspective, and unexpected views. 
Rarely, indeed, do we observe anything of this kind studied for the 
nonce; and where we do meet with it at all, it is not so much because it 
has been sought for, as because circumstances have rendered a depar- 
ture from the forms dictated by routine unavoidable. When I behold 
one and the same common-place mode of treating every subject al- 
most invariably prevail in this respect, I cannot forbear exclaiming, in 
the words of Terence, ‘Tedet quotidianarum harum formarum.’ It 
is not a little strange, moreover, that, in their search after novelty, 
architects should not sometimes have stumbled upon this species of it ; 
but they seem to have little idea of novelty or originality, except what 
is absolutely strange and capricious.” 

«I doubt whether what you recommend be attainable upon a mode- 
rate scale: such a degree of variety demands a building of considerable 
extent.” 

F 2 





36. Visit to Monplaisir. 


‘“‘That.an extensive mansion admits of far greater variety and com- 
plexity than asmaller one, cannot well be disputed. Yet a consider- 
able degree of both may be attained within the compass of an average- 
sized residence. Not only, however, do we observe too much same- 
ness and repetition in the same plan, but nearly all plans are too much 
alike. One would imagine them to be framed according to act of 
parliament. . Dallaway, I remember, offers a simple excuse for the 
insipidity of most of Wyatt’s designs, saying that the private houses 
on which he was employed did not afford scope for the display of much 
architectural talent, .So far from agreeing with him, I think that of 
all subjects there are none in which an architect has opportunities of 
displaying more invention, originality, contrivance and taste,—should 
he happen to possess any. Stateliness, grandeur, and magnificence, 
may not indeed be within his reach; but there is nothing to prevent 
his manifesting superior talent, and it is, indeed, only superior talent 
that is capable of. accomplishing far more than ordinary effect, with 
apparently very inadequate means.” 

** Undoubtedly ; but—you will excuse the hint, our comments are too 
much like a page of note to a single line of text. I am almost tempted 
to think you are resolved that I shall not determine for myself,—not to- 
day at least,—how far your practice squares with your theory, and 
ascertain what is the internal arrangement of Monplaisir. I must, 
however, make another remark on the exterior, which is, that, unlike 
the generality of mansions in a similar style, uniformity is adhered to 
throughout; while there is likewise an air of compactness that is equally 
unusual. There is, I admit, so much contrast and variety, not to say 
intricacy, combined with this uniformity and compactness, that irre- 
gularity of elevation would have tended to create confusion. I am 
curious, however, to learn whether youal together disapprove of the 
liberty in which some architects have indulged, of forming an assem- 
blage of parts casually brought together, intead of one consistent, uni- 
form whole.” 

“ Although deviations from exact symmetry, either of plan or ele- 
vation, are more tolerable in the Gothic than in the Grecian style, and 
contribute: to give a certain picturesque character to a building, I my- 
self do not greatly esteem a quality so easily attainable, as to be rather 
the result of indolence, or betray want of skill, than evince study or 
contrivance. If the irregularity be inconsiderable, extending only to a 
few individual features, such as windows, it is apt to prove offensive, 
either: by seeming too much like an accidental oversight, or by pro~ 
ducing a jarring discrepancy where we naturally look for regularity, 
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Should it happen, on the contrary, that various portions of the elevation 
are quite dissimilar from each other, the whole is too apt to appear 
like a series of buildings, erected at various times, and according to no 
one systematic plan.” 

“Very true: and that, I presume, is the idea intended to be con- 
vey’ 

“It is, however, a clumsy kind of ‘ make-believe’, and, at the best, 
too much like copying the accidental blemishes of a model, which is 
hardly more warrantable in an architect, than it would be for a sculptor 
to make noseléss and otherwise mutilated statues, in order to give them 
a more faithful resemblance to antiques. At any rate, this Gothic ir- 
regularity, which is generally regarded as a kind of ‘chartered’ ‘atchi- 
tectural libertinage, ought not to be indulged in, without some obvious © 
excuse or advantage. When a building is of such éxtent, that the 
eye cannot well comprehend the whole of it at once, irregularity may 
be even preferable to symmetry. For a contrary reason, too, it is not 
objectionable in very small buildings, because there, piquancy of effect 
is rather to be studied than caieenitty, which, in such cases, cannot 
excite any high degree of satisfaction.” 

(To be continued.) 





SKETCHES BY A TRAVELLING ARCHITECT. 


Wir# a sorrowing adieu to Venice, I embarked in a decked barge for 
Padua. Crossing the Lagunes, we traversed two canals and a por- 
tion of the Brenta, the tedium of our slothful progress being relieved by 
- the town of Dolio, several neat villages, and the occasional appearance 
of a Palladian villa. The irksomeness of cold and low company in- 
creased with the sun’s decline; nor was it till patience had well nigh 
taken her departure, that a mouldering bastion announced our arrival at 
« —— fair Padua, nursery of arts,” 


where Livy was born; where Goldsmith sojourned; and where lived 
Katherine, “ the Shrew,” ere Petruchio took her into “ taming.” 

The Guide-books mention several objects of art in this city worthy of 
note. Circumstances, however, with which it would be impertinent to 
trouble the reader, imperatively hurried me to Vicenza, The coach in 
which we travelled might challenge even England for its superior, and 
we passed with very reasonable celerity through a delightful country, 
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rich’ ini vines and villas, with a bold frontage of distant Alps bounding 
the view. 

~~ How fluctuating our inclinations !—now enamoured of the brilliant 
gaieties of Venice, and anon sighing for permanent residence on the 
peaceful banks of the Bacchilignione. Splendid, indeed, is the Piazza 
S. Marco ; but the soul, which, like that of King John, cries out for 
** elbow room,” had rather revel in the Campo Marzo of Vicenza. This 
charming little city is situate in a valley of surpassing beauty, the 
southern heights of which command a prospect of such united majesty 
and loveliness, as might prompt the tongue of an enthusiast to exclaim, 
** How dare we expect a future Paradise to better this ?” 

Vicenza may, in a certain sense, be regarded as the metropolis of 
modern Italian architecture. In no other compass of equal extent or 
population can we recognise such a pervading exhibition of out-door 
taste. Parts of the city, it is true, are plebeian enough; and we fre- 
quently see a noble palace (though, as it would appear, not a proud 
one) standing in familiar alliance by the side of the humblest dwelling, 
like an amiable patrician mixing with his meaner liegemen. Of the 
numerous decorated fagades at Vicenza, one in particular is interesting, 
as the least pretending on the score of scale and costliness, while it is 
at the same time the most distinguished by association. The reader 
may find nothing very striking in the effect of the accompanying out- 
line ; but, when he is told that it represents the front of a house said to 
have been built and inhabited by Patuapio, he will possibly regard it 
with at least a portion of that reverence which it claimed from the 
writer of these Sketches. 





HOUSE OF PALLADIO. 
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‘ Palladio was born in Vicenza, which contains, among a large number 
of his works, several of the most select. His name is more devoutly 
uttered by the ciceroni than that of the city’s patron Saint; nor. will 
the English architect withhold his sympathy, for Palladio’s fame is con- 
nected in some degree with British patronage, and his genius was no 
doubt greatly influential as the guiding star to a superior condition of 
British taste. Still, this great artist’s merit should be rightly under- 
stood. It were most unfair to subject his works to a comparison with 
many now existing; nor is it prudent to vaunt their superiority in re- 
gard to actual beauty, where it chiefly exists in reference to the diffe- 
rent circumstances under which they were designed. Palladio did. for 
the Roman, what Stewart and Revett have done for Grecian architec- 
ture ; but the Italian artist filled not Ais professional chalice at the 
fountain head ; and Roman art contained no less impurity, when com- 
pared with the crystal brightness of its Attic source, than the muddy 
waters of the Tiber when associated with the virgin snow of the Apen- 
nine. Let us neither hear Palladio’s genius disputed, nor any of his 
works upheld to the disparagement of such residences as the Duke of 
Buckingham’s mansion at Stow, or Burlington House in Piccadilly. As 
an author of original talent he is to be studied; as a man devoted to 
his profession he is to be imitated; as an artist, most generous in his 
estimation of contemporary talent, he is to be beloved: but his great- 
ness as an architect is apart from the present worth of his designs, many 
of which exhibit as much for our careful avoidance as for our grateful 
acceptation. Let us, however, hesitate to censure such faults as might 
perhaps have originated in a workman’s inaccuracy or patron’s wilful- 
ness. Some of the examples bearing his name are wholly unworthy of 
the genius which is displayed ‘in others: bat there is, in several in- 
stances, so much conjecture as to the share which Palladio had in the 
composition, and such a bewildering commixture of opinions relative to 
variations and alterations by Seammozzi and others, that we are scarcely 
at liberty to express anything less than a very lofty opinion of Palladio’s 
general merits. The thick-and-thin eulogiums of his countrymen would 
do him an essential injury, were there not a certain moral weight in his 
professional celebrity, which would have established it in spite of oppo- 
sition, and which, with equal certainty, will preserve it from the il 
effects of extravagant encomium. 

Vicenza is a complete museum of Palladian design. The Corso, or 
principal street, is lined with buildings of all degrees, from the neat to 
the beautiful, though the more distinguished edifices are to be found 
elsewhere. In the famous-Basiliea we see a noble conquest of difficul- 
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ties, and a singular instance of powerful invention, in adapting the 
then newly revived classic garb to a most ill-conditioned Gothic body. 
In some of the principal residences we also find the requisites of modern 
convenience grafted on the ancient Roman fashion, as transmitted by 
Vitruvius ; and here, too, may we behold an actual restoration of the 
antique: theatre, in the contemplation of which we dream ourselves 
back to the days of Terence, and feel half bewildered, when our guide 
suddenly dispels the illusion by an anomalous ejaculation in the. lan- 
guage of—-Goldoni ! 

Again and again I wandered through the streets of Vicenza, and 
experienced each time an impulse to professional fame. Yet the plea- 
sure derived was not without alloy. The unfinished state of many of 
the residences might be borne with; but it is melancholy to see some 
of the finest among them mouldering in their pride, 


“ Dying or ere they sicken.” 


There is yet another cause for the moderation of an architect’s enthu- 
siasm, viz. the neglect in which this bijou of a city is held by tourists in 
general. Without Mrs. Starke’s “ Information for Travellers,” few, I 
believe would, on the strength of their individual sagacity, discover 
much to admire. Mrs. S.-(by the way) deserves our warmest thanks, 
though we cannot but smile occasionally at her heterogeneous style of 
composition, which admits of sonnets, silver-spoons, criticisms, bills-of- 
fare, Pompeii, Epsom-salts, pillow-cases, and the Bay of Baiw, almost 
in a breath. 

There is in Vicenza one of the handsomest Lombard-Saracenic edi- 
fices which I have seen in Italy. Napoleon changed it from the church 
of ‘S.° Lorenzo to @ military ‘store-house, and it is now used by the 
Austrians as a magazine for horse provender. The richly carved marble 
altar-pieces still remain, deprived of their aintings, and a large wooden 
crucifix yet retains its position over the ci-devant choir, smothered with 
hay-dust—not incense! Tombs of deceased greatness are likewise to 
be seen, wherever straw is not; but the bishop’s crosier is changed for 
a pitch-fork ! 

Adjoining was a fraternity of holy beggars; but their residence now 
forms the military barracks—better employed than formerly, though it 
might be better still. 

I travelled from Vicenza in company with a young Bolognese. “ O, 
che bella ragazza!” cried he, as we passed an English carriage on its 
way to Venice, and proceeded (as is not unusual with the Italian) to 
speak of the coldness and pride of my fair country-women. On my re- 
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criminating, as I thought, much to the disadvantage of the Southern 
ladies, he exclaimed, with a true continental shrug and pshaw! “ You 
speak ignorantly on the subject: an Italian lady would remain just 
what you conceive she ought to be, if married to an Englishman and 
resident in England,—but here it is not possible ; and I will wager,” 
continued he, “ that no married Englishwoman in Italy could resist the 
attentions of an Italian gallant for six months !” 

This was beyond bearing. The moisture left my lips. “ It is to be 
hoped,” said I, ‘“‘ that she would be able to resist an Italian gallant, at 


all events.” 
cd oe * * * * * * * * * 


Verona is at least remarkable for ‘Two Gentlemen,” one lady, and 
a noble example of Roman antiquity. Shakspeare and the Amphi- 
theatre equally contribute a most attractive interest to this handsome 
city, which, in a general way, (according to the accepted rule of 
topographical dictionaries,) may be described as “ spacious, clean, well 
paved, and beautifully situated on the Adige, about fifty-four miles west 
of Venice, and twenty miles north-north-east of Mantua.” Though its 
modern specimens of architecture are not so numerous as at Vicenza, 
there are two or three palaces which rival the best of the latter city. 
The exterior of the Amphitheatre, when complete, must have had an 
imposing though somewhat sombre effect. As a cage, in which the 
unfortunate captive or criminal was condemned to die in the jaws of a 
lion, or under the blow of a rival combatant, there is no reason for ob- 
jecting to that prison-like character which an entirely rusticated front 
must exhibit: but, at any rate, it is against the received rules of 
strength (and therefore of beauty) that the heaviest order should be 
placed (as at Verona) on the top. The elliptic outline is here,. perhaps, 
more elegant than in the plan of the Coliseum. The interior retains, to 
a considerable elevation, its original aspect ; but, of the outer wall, only 
four arches remain: the inner corridors and staircases are uninjured. 

As to the dimensions of this or other remains of antiquity, I would 
only caution the general reader from putting any trust in the statements 
of Guide-books and translated accounts; where the authors speak of -feet 
and inches as if they were the same in all countries. Desgodetz seems 
to have measured the ancient remains with singular care, and states the 
relative dimensions of the amphitheatres of Rome and Verona, in French 
measure, as follows :— 


Entire length ........ 
Entire breadth 
Length of arena ...... 
Breadth of arena 
Height of external wall 


Vou. III—No. 12. 


Amphitheatre Verona. 
75 8 
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Annexed is a wood-cut, showing the relative sizes of the plan and 
section of tach theatre, with the dimensions reduced to English mea- 















































Entire length 
Entire breadth 


Breadth of arena...... 
Height of arena 


This theatre is the scene of milder sports than formerly. A small 
portion of the seats is occasionally partitioned off, and a stage inclosed 
in a part of the arena for the representation of modern comedies. Here, 
for a few pence, may be witnessed a performance not much inferior to 
that which in England would cost as many shillings. 

The lordly Scaligers (Princes of Verona) are commemorated in all the 
costliness of monumental pomp. Their tombs exhibit the usual Italian 
mixture of Greco-Roman and Gothic, and are more than usually re- 

* The English foot is to the French foot, as 12,000 to 12,788. 


+ Some suppose the amphitheatre at Verona-to have had an additional 
story. 
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markable for magnitude and decorative exuberance. But the tomb of 
all tombs is yet to be spoken of; nor must it be estimated by any rule 
save that of sympathy and sentiment. Let the antiquarian mystify his 
understanding amid the dust of the mouldering arch-way ; let the archi- 
tect endanger his neck in measuring its altitude ;—but let him who has 
a heart to pity misfortune and feel Shakspeare, seek for the tomb of 
wedded love, and meditate on the unhappy fates of Romeo and Juliet. 

The cemetery in which the ashes of these renowned lovers jointly re- 
posed, was long since destroyed by the falling of a thunderbolt into an 
adjoining magazine of combustibles; and the stone coffin in which Juliet 
was placed by the friar after she had swallowed the sleeping-draught, is 
the only relic now to be seen. It is marked by a sinking for the head, 
two holes for the admission of air, and a place for the reception of a 
lighted taper, which it is still the custom to fix beside a corpse. Till 
within the last few years, it was placed within the site of the cemetery 
which had contained the actual tomb ; but, in consequence of the many 
depredations committed by those who in the night-time scaled the walls 
for the purpose of carrying away a chip of the love-stone, it was re- 
moved to a yard close by,—a safer, but not worthy place. 

I would have it housed in a little Corinthian temple, the cell of which 

should contain pictures illustrative of the lovers’ history, with a bust of 
Shakspeare surmounting a pedestal, on the die of which there would be 
@ medallion likeness of (or inscription to) Luigi da Porto, the Italian 
novelist. Thus complete, and formally dedicated, it would, doubtless, 
prove a shrine to which the youth of both sexes would make a pilgrim- 
age, earnestly as when, in days of yore, the religionists did reverence to 
an object much less worthy of it—the tomb of Becket at Canterbury. 
- I visited Juliet’s tomb on the last evening of my stay. The moon had 
“‘tipp’d with silver all the fruit-tree tops” ere I left the hallowed spot; 
and, on entering the grand Piazza of the city, my attention was diverted 
from the lovely dead to the lovely living. The youth and beauty of 
Verona were gaily promenading the circuit of the Amphitheatre. What 
food for the moralist!—sombre antiquity raising its venerable front 
amid the evanescent pleasures of that hour which 


“ 


blooms for sons of night, 
And maids that love the moon.” 


* * * * * * * * 

‘I was dreaming either of Shakspeare’s Juliet or my own, when a 
rude voice at my chamber door announced that the Diligence was on 
the point of departure for Milan. It was three o’clock, and so dark, 

G2 
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that on entering the coach I could only compute the number of my 
companions by the shins which I encountered, and the toes I distressed. 
At length the dawn of day discovered my yawning fellow-travellers. A 
miserable-looking Englishman, with a black silk handkerchief over his 
face, occupied the middle seat between two gloomy Germans in black 
nightcaps. Though sufficiently ludicrous, his appearance suggested the 
tragic idea of a culprit supported by two confessors on his way to the 
guillotine. 

Richness of culture and great scenic beauty characterize the route 
from Verona to Milan; but the lake of Guarda is deserving of distinct 
notice. It is of noble magnitude and striking form, while the Alpine 
heights, which bound the greater part of its waters, contribute to the 
picture a no mean portion of sublimity. 

It was midnight when we approached the gates of Milan. Fiery 
meteors continually flashed in a long extended line upon the northern 
horizon; and myriads of fire-flies, in quick and busy motion, made the 
fields more than rival the skies in splendour. 

Minavy, though not generally magnificent, is distinguished by an all- 
pervading air of taste, comfort and fashion. The city is well built, and 
(to all appearance) the. citizens well off. I had perambulated its spa- 
cious streets and cheerful environs for three days ere I discovered the 
resident quarters of the poor, and had spent my allotted week without 
encountering a single beggar. Liberal means and full use thereof cha- 
racterize the general face of the ¢i-devant Cisalpine capital, and still 
prompt us to regard it as being essentially the metropolis of Italy. 
Good pavements are among the most prominent features of a well- 
ordered town; and certainly, in this particular, Milan can be second 
to none. Here you are never compelled to pass one half your time on 
the curb-stone, and the other in the gutter; nor need the most finely 
attuned ear dread the approach of that emblem of discord—that maga- 
zine of unqualified riot, which has often hurried a refined son of Apollo 
from Fleet-street into some peaceful ‘no thoroughfare”’—a waggon- 
load of iron bars! Here upon the stone railways of polished Milan the 
wheels would move in gentleness, and the metal slumber in peace ; or, 
at least, we should suffer nothing less endurable than the purring of a 
contented cat upon an Axminster carpet. 

The promenades and drives are in accordance with the streets, and 
frequently afford an exhibition which might prompt a delectable out- 
pouring of evangelicism against the ‘‘vanities” of Italian fashion. Fine 
horses ; handsome carriages ; loads of loveliness,—for it is impossible to 
withhold an allusion to the beauty of the fair Milanese, and to the gen- 
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tlemanly style of the men generally. In short, the people seem worthy 
of their city in every respect, save one,—for the Milanese dialect is, 
without exception, the most unfavoured of the “ Latin bastards.” 

The Duomo.—Imbued with at least some of that feeling for the 
architectural “sublime,” which an acquaintance with the “Cathedral 
Antiquities” * of Great Britain must necessarily excite, I had looked with 
moderated admiration even upon the gorgeous St. Peter’s, and was. the 
more prepared to appreciate the grand wonder of Northern Italy, and 
to exclaim with the poet,— 

“ Oh tempio Santo, Oh ingigantita mole, 
Oh marmoreo colosso, Oh vasto monte!” 

But it is the word “santo” which chiefly gives value to the apostrophe. 
We have here much of that ecclesiastical grandeur which in St. Peter’s 
is wanting. Here are no gold soffites, no mosaics, nor various coloured 
marbles: one material only presents itself, and the entire effect rests 
in the design alone. Critically speaking, however, the cathedral of 
Milan abounds in the offence of incongruity; and it is this which must 
render it inferior, as a model, to several churches in England, Germany, 
and France, however the latter may yield to it in scale, and although 
they cannot vie with it in costliness of decoration or material. The 
value of a gigantic exterior should not depend upon that microscopic 
examination of detail, without which Milan Cathedral cannot be esti- 
mated; and by which we rather learn to prize the curiosity than to 
eulogize the true excellence of the work. The west front, with all its 
exquisite workmanship and marble wealth, is no more worthy of imitation, 
than the naked brickwork of the unfinished cathedral at Florence. It 
is as offensive a combination as the language of the territory. In the 
one case we have Italianized Gothic; in the other, Frenchified Italian : 
—both abominable! The interior of the church is also disfigured by 
several pieces of altar and monumental furniture, either of a debased or 
wholly unfitting style of architecture; nor can we admit that the arches 
of the great nave have sufficient spring and richness. In fact, the 
vaulting generally is too simple, considering the superabundant rich- 
ness of the exterior and parts of the interior. 

From the Lanthorn, which is elegance exemplified, we look pe 
upon a forest of pinnacles, each of which exhibits as much decoration 
as. would give ample richness to the spire of a parish church. The 


* Where the student or amateur cannot enjoy an inspection of the actual 
buildings, Britton’s works may still be within his reach. The extreme value 
of the volumes already published induces me anxiously to hope that the 
indefatigable editor will complete the series. 
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flying’ buttresses are also individually beautiful, and afford a most fasci- 
nating perspective. The lateral elevations and altar ends of the exte- 
rior are. equally estimable both in respect to their general effect and 
exquisite details. Canopies of loftiest state, and tracery fanciful as the 
poetry of ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ are here pervading. ‘The in- 
terior, with its faults above quoted, is still distinguished by predominant 
excellence. The multiplied perspective of the nave, and high embow- 
ered roof terminating in the angle of infinity, bewilder cool judgment 
in their influence upon the soul. In the generally subdued body of 
light we are reminded of that mist of uncertainty which veils the future! 
In the bright effulgence of partial day we see the gleam of revealed 
truth! 

Opposite the church of St. Lawrence are situated the interesting 
remains of an ancient Roman building, supposed to have been the 
“Baths of Hercules” mentioned by Ausonius. The ruin consists 
chiefly of a colonnade, including sixteen black marble Corinthian co- 
lumns, not ten diameters high, the centre intercolumniation being of 
four, the others of two and a quarter diameters. 

The grand marble arch, intended as a termination to the grand route 
of the Simplon, will, in its completion, eclipse all its Roman predeces- 
sors. But sculpture, illustrating the military power and imperial spirit 
of Napoleon, is not exactly accordant with the feelings of the now 
existing Government, and the reliefs were therefore, when I saw the 
building, suffered to remain in the statuary’s workshed. 

The Amphitheatre is a noble specimen of modern spirit; but has more 
the nature of an.embankment, than of such edifices as the amphitheatres 
of old.—The Scala Theatre is of grand dimensions, though exhibiting 
no particular claims to superiority over the other leading theatres of 
Europe. 

In the Brera College we do homage to the genius of the Caracci, 
Caravaggio, Giulio, Romano, Corriggio, and Guido. The picture of 
‘ Abraham dismissing Hagar,’ by Guercino, is reckoned more than com- 
monly fine, and there are other favourites by Salvator, Tintoretto; 
Vandyke, and Velasquez. The Ambrosian Library contains manuscripts 
and drawings by Lionardo da Vinci, Petrarch’s ‘Virgil,’ the original sketch 
of the ‘School of Athens,’ and sketches of the ‘Last Judgement,’ by 
M. Angelo. Titian also contributed to this museum of precious matter. 

At the Scala Theatre I attended the operatic representation of Romeo 
and Juliet. Incidental music is well enough in a melo-drame, pleasing 
as an adjunct, but certainly absurd as a principal in dramatic represen- 
tation. Who, with a respect for nature or common sense, can ever 
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countenance its violation in- making Othello smother his wife with a 
**sol, fa,” or Juliet die with a ‘‘do, re”? 

If the performer really gives us the action and the expression of pas-- 
sion, it is only the more to be lamented that he does not give us the 
language of Nature; for can anything be more tiresome and ridiculous 
than a continued dunning of “ recitative” throughout three long acts 
of an opera? How any one with a fine ear for music can endure the 
jargon, is surely inexplicable. 

The songs in the opera were delightfully performed, and the nie of 
the two young ladies intrusted with the parts of Romeo and Juliet, 
together with that of Signor Somebody, who played old Capulet, was 
positively worthy the diction of Shakspeare. It irked me, nevertheless, 
to see the young gallant of Verona represented by a female, and it was 
the more irksome here, in being done so well. She played her part 
with an energy and vigour which would have done honour to manhood, 
turning 

“ two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride.” 
Mrs. Capulet walked about with eight waiting gentlewomen. -Her 
daughter, as I opine, thought one waiting gentleman sufficient. 

Between the acts of the opera we had’a tragic ballet, in which an 
actress celebrated for her dumb show performed. “It is impossible,” 
said an Italian gentleman, “‘for any but the most obtuse understanding, 
to misconceive the meaning of her actions;” and then he very good- 
naturedly went on to explain them to me! 

She played the character of a lady who loses her wits because her 
husband kills her lover, and was terribly effective. The impression 
made by insanity on a beholder, is in proportion as the nature of its 
subject is violated by the transition. An intoxicated female is perhaps 
the most disgusting thing on earth,—a deranged woman, the most ap- 
palling. A furious lion or mad bull is nothing so terrible. 

The dancing seemed to come more particularly home to the feelings 
of the audience than the rest of the performance, and every sudden twist. 
of the limbs or extravagant contortion of body, was followed by a burst 
of applause, such as in our theatres is awarded to the electrifying trans- 
itions of Kean, or the impassioned bursts of Macready. Alas! that 
ever I should have to mention intellectual prowess in the same ‘page: 
with the whirl of a tetotum, and the power of showing how much larger 
an angle than is either necessary or decent may be formed betwixt the 
right leg and the left. People say it is graceful,—then, of course, ‘the 
Apollo Belvidere and the Venus di Medici are not. All’the celebrated 
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representations of figure and attitude either on canvass or in marble are 
characterized by ease and simplicity. Why did Titian paint his Venus 
recumbent? What a stiff, formal thing the admirers of operatic grace 
must think the Danzatrice of Canova! The extravagant creations of a 
Fuseli are positively tame, when compared with the occasional disposition 
of an opera dancer’s limbs. For my own part, I do like to have “alittle 
something” left to the imagination, though it be ever so little; and 
I would wish to think as favourably even of an opera-dancer as a moderate 
man should do. 





LEAVES FROM MY POCKET-BOOK. No. II. 


“Je dors par nuit, je réve par jour.” 


Caryatipes.—While the beauty of anthropostyle pillars is generally 
admitted, the propriety of employing them is as generally questioned, 
on the score of its being not a little objectionable, if not altogether ab- 
surd, to employ human figures, of either sex, as component parts of a 
building, and for the purpose of supporting an entablature. What con- 


sistency or decorum is there, it is asked, in making female figures per- 
form the office of columns ;—is it either becoming or natural? or rather 
is it not a palpable incongruity to which not even the precedent the 
Greeks have left us, can reconcile us? Such objections certainly appear 
tolerably rational and well-grounded ; and were there indeed the slight- 
est appearance of deception being intended, it must then fairly be ad- 
mitted that, notwithstanding the degree of architectural pomp and va- 
riety arising from them, pillars of this description are at variance with 
good taste. Upon looking, however, a little more attentively at such 
‘common sense” objections, we discover them to be the mere cavils of 
hypercriticism, and to originate in mistaken, confined views of Art, and 
of the limits separating what is reconcilable with the conditions pre- 
scribed by it, from what is repugnant to its principles. In reply to those 
fastidious persons who discover something incongruous in the substitu- 
tion of statues for columns, it is allowed that such would undoubtedly 
be the case, could we for an instant imagine similar figures to be living 
beings. Then, indeed, we might allow ourselves to be shocked at 
seeing them degraded to so servile and painful an office. But if anyone 
can carry his sensibility so far as to commiserate the figures so em- 
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ployed, he ought, in consistency, to feel similarly affected at beholding 
statues of any kind placed where it would be impossible for real persons 
to continue,—in a niche, for instance, or on acroteria and balustrades. If 
we come to the of the matter, how can we reconcile 
ourselves to seeing an equestrian figure on a lofty pedestal, which no 
horse could ascend, nor continue there with safety? Or, again, how 
is it possible to tolerate such an egregious absurdity as a bust,—a head 
separated from its trunk ?>—Wipe the dust of prejudice off your spectacles, 
gentlemen, and take. another look: you will then find that your super- 
sensibility and ultra common sense have played you a scurvy trick, and 
scared you out of your consistency by a paltry bugbear, which you 
have mistaken for something truly formidable.—It is rather surprising, 
indeed, that modern architects should not more frequently have had re- 
course to caryatic figures, where richness and variety are aimed at. Our 
surprise however is somewhat abated upon looking at what they have 
attempted with them. Inigo Jones’s idea for a circular court with a 
caryatic order, in his designs for Whitehall Palace, certainly does not 
offer the happiest adaptation and combination of which they are sus- 
ceptible. Human figures, the height of an entire story of a building, 
are themselves rather too preposterous, at the same time that they tend, 
by the comparison they force, to render the other features petty and 
trivial. In Egyptian architecture, indeed, colossal statues and anthro- 
postyle pillars of most extraordinary dimensions are not unfrequent ; yet 
such a scale is not suited to either Grecian or modern architecture. 
When caryatides are employed, they should always be considerably less 
than the columns; neither can they be substituted indiscriminately for 
the latter. An anthropostylar portico could hardly be made’to produce 
a pleasing effect. The small caryatic structure forming a part of the 
Triple Temple at Athens, and which has been imitated in the lateral 
vestibules at the eastern extremity of St Pancras Church, is rather a 
species of pseudoporticus, than what is generally understood by the term 
portico in its usual modern acceptation, and therefore cannot be quoted as 
an anthropostyle example of one. Caryatides do not look well standing 
upon a floor ; and if in order to correct this, and also to give them greater 
elevation without enlarging their dimensions, they are placed upon se- 
parate pedestals, the effect, so far from being improved, is rendered 
still more objectionable. Such figures always require to be placed upon 
a continuous stylobate. They are admirably adapted for interior deco- 
ration, particularly where an ornamental tribune or gallery, or some 
aperture of the kind, is required in the upper part of a wall. On the top 
of a screen wall, again, about double their own height, in vestibules, &c. 
Vou. II.—No. 12. H 
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they may be introduced so as to combine a high degree of scenic effect 
with no small share of convenience. In external composition, likewise, 
a screen of this kind behind a range of columns would be neither with- 
out beauty nor without novelty to recommend it. In the Rotunda and 
one or two other apartments of the Bank, Soane has introduced carya-: 
tides in the lanthorns of their domes in ceilings ; but those in the lan- 
thorn of the Rotunda are too small, considering the height at which they 
are placed, to be sufficiently conspicuous and important, or, in fact, to 
be distinctly seen at all. 





RELICS AND OPINIONS OF A NEGLECTED ARTIST. 


Ir was after a ramble in the summer of 18—, that I returned rather 
late in the autumn to a lodging in the neighbourhood of Fitzroy Square, 
recommended by a friend as suitable to my town pursuits and miscel- 
laneous occupations. On arriving at which, I cut short, what I feared, 
a long speech from my landlady, by— 

“ Show me your apartments, my good Madam, and let me judge for 
myself, by what quiet they afford; for I have gone over more ground 
these last four days, than I hope I shall again for the next four years.” 

The rooms answered the recommendations I had of them from my 
friend. The fatigue I had undergone made rest a perfect enjoyment, 
and I sunk into an arm-chair, placed my feet upon the fender, and 
directed my eyes to the mantel, over which hung a Rembrandt-like head. 
It was near the close of the day, and not having sufficient light to discern 
its character and quality, my fondness for the Art overcame my desire 
for rest;—I laid hands on the picture, and bearing it to the window, was 
greatly surprised at the weight of it, which far exceeded the apparent 
size of the canvas. I was not however the wiser for my inspection, as 
to the master or the school to which it might have belonged. 

Returning it to its place, I was examining the cast of the features, the 
effect of light and shade, and other characteristics, when my landlady 
entered with the tea equipage; and seeing my attention attracted to 
the portrait, (for such it was,) began to inform me of its history, —which 
I give in her own words. 

* Aye, Sir! you are looking at the picture of my late lodger, poor 
Mr. Pencilum! and very like him it is, for all he has made himself look 
like a Turk, with his lip and whiskers and his face blacked on one side. 
‘I can never think,’ says I one day to him, ‘ what it is you mean by making ~ 
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your face all dirty, with a dark spot under the nose, that looks like 
snuff.’ He only smiled, and said he did it to please the connyshures. 
I did not know then what he meant; but I afterwards found they were 
only old gentleman who came to see his bomen pictures, and that were 
80 fond of dirty faces. 

“‘ Poor Mr. Pencilum expected a great deal from these picture judges, 
but nothing ever came,—picture after picture was painted, but all to no 
purpose. One day, however, he brings in that very old canvas, where 
his head now is, and has got dozens at the back of it :—‘ La, Sir,’ says I, 
«Mr. Pencilum, how can you paint over that pretty landskip? The pic- 
ture-men are not coming again, are they?’ So, as I was saying, Sir, he 
painted on that old canvas. the head of Mary Magdalen, with her 
eyes swimming in tears, and her hair spreading all over her shoulders. 
Well, Sir, he keeps this picture a little while, and what he did to it I 
cannot tell, but it looked as if it had been a hundred years old. 

** These old-master men (as he sometimes called them) came again, 
and I verily thought they would have gone to loggerheads about who 
should buy it; and they were so loud in their praises of it, that I could 
hear every word they said. Some called it Guydo, some Raffle, others 
Dolseye, and I don’t know how many other names. Well, Sir! instead 
of selling this picture, with so many fine names, he quietly tells them it 
was his own painting. I was near the room at this time, I thought I 
should have dropped, (for he owed me a little money at this time). I 
saw, however, the cake was all dough. 

“ After this, out came the gentlemen’s snuffboxes, and what passed 
after I cannot tell, but they did not stop long, nor did they ever come 
again, and I verily believe it cost my poor lodger a fit of illness, which 
took him soon after.” 

“Shall I put in some more water, Sir? You seem as fond of tea 
as my poor lodger. You must know, Sir, this illness had liked to 
have finished him ; and seeing him, as I thought, so bad, and the doc- 
tors coming so often, I asked him if I should send for a clergyman, 
there being one in our neighbourhood. He made no objection to this. 
Well, said I to myself, you have some religion after all, though you 
used to work on a Sunday. 

“The clergyman came, and was with him some time; and on his 
coming down stairs, I asked him, what he thought of the sick person ? 

‘« Why, Madam,’ says he, ‘I hardly know what to think; he is cer- 
tainly delirious, for in the midst of my conversation with him, he de- 
sired that I would not move my head, it was the finest light and 
shadow he had ever seen, and would make a most excellent Rembrant.’ ’ 

H 2 
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“I'knew by this my lodger was getting better; and sure enough, in 
two or three more visits from his friend the doctor, he was once more 
upon his legs, and with either the pencil or the pen was never unem- 
ployed.” 

My cup had long been empty; but my loquacious landlady, seeing 
me still attentive, went on. " 

“Why, Sir, if you are curious to know more of Mr. Pencilum, you 
may, perhaps, like to rummage his garret; it is next that in which your 
servant sleeps, and is filled with odds and ends of all kinds. A friend 
was to have taken them away, which if he did not do after a certain 
time, I was to have disposed of them as I thought proper. This I had 
from him in a letter, the last, I believe, he every wrote.” 

My employment for a time was now before me; and as it was every 
way suited to my leisure and inquisitive disposition, I was not long ere 
I was busy in rummaging (as my landlady called it) an artist’s apart- 
ment. ‘Choice breeds confusion :”—I was for some time at a loss 
where to begin. The walls were covered with unfinished pictures; 
the floor was scattered over with papers and sketches of every sort and 
colour; books and plaster casts, whole or in fragments, everywhere 
appeared. But the hint I had received, that the pen as well as the 
pencil had occupied our artist, made me desirous of looking after that 
part of his studies. 

Almost every sketch had its allowance of remark ; but it was from an 
old chest that I was principally furnished with manuscript matter, of a 
miscellaneous kind, connected with arts and artists, where anecdote 
and observation, theory and practice, exhibited what may be termed 
a sketch of the pictorial character. 

This was not all; for under the title of ‘ Richard the Rhymer,’ our 
painter had courted an alliance with the Muses, an apology for which 
will be found in the following whimsical fragment :— 

“It was in one of the most monotonous hours of my life, I was 
searching the recesses of my brain, for some materials that might fur- 
nish me with occupation or amusement. Here I found a miscellaneous 
variety,—half-formed idea,—shining stuff, that looked like solid ore, 
but might turn out tinsel. The staple commodity of my brain was 
subjects for painting; of this I had a large stock on hand, but the 
market was heavy, it being an article few were in want of, and which 
still fewer had a taste for, or the means of purchase. I was going over 
the vision-like pursuit, when a tinkling sort of music attracted my at- 
tention: following the sound, I perceived in the remotest recesses of 
my pericranium a glimmering light, but by no means stationary. 1 
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remember that on some former occasions I had followed these sort of 
fancies, and as often had my labour for my pains. It amused me, how- 
ever, to pursue the flirtations of this Will-o’-the-wisp light and jingle, 
till by degrees I at length perceived more distinct shapes and sounds, and 
these murmuring sounds became articulated syllables, and their jingling 
ended in rhyme. This search is followed by the following fanciful lines. 


* As droops the mule upon the road, 
And feels more weary with her load, 
Unless the bells in merry jingle, 
About her ears their measures mingle: 

’Tis thus to cheat the weary time, 
I take my opiate of rhyme ; 
Averse to company or news, 
Unless they take the form I choose, 
1 spread athwart life’s little span, 
A gleam of sunshine when I can.” 


After these, I was somewhat surprised to find him devoting his 
thoughts more to the subject of art, in the following observations on 
Flemish art, which may be thought not unworthy of transcribing, and 
which, if approved, may be followed by more serious, and, if we may 
use the term, raisonnée remarks, on the principal painters of the Flem- 
ish school. 

“There are people in the world so impervious to a jest, or of such 
vinegar dispositions, that they cannot relish one. So in Art there are 
those who cannot stoop to admire subjects of vulgar or familiar life ; 
who can find no interest in pots or pans, though never so skilfully 
painted, nor find any sentiment in a weneh scouring a kettle. True, 
they may not perceive the connexion between culinary articles and love, 
yet it may exist for all that,—did they never hear of cupboard love? 
and might it not have been the end and aim of D. Teniers, Muris, Jan 
Stein, and others of the Flemish school, thus to recommend the dam- 
sels of their day to the Mynheers of their towns or villages? A maiden 
scouring and cleaning her kitchen utensils, would be no bad mode of 
recommending her housewifery. Be this as it may, the expedient of 
introducing a suitable wife to a wary bachelor, by a similar mode, may 
be worth considering; and our females, instead of appearing as if 
dressed for a ball, or exhibiting themselves in some boarding-school 
accomplishments, or endeavouring to procure a husband by such tinsel 
fopperies, should employ an artist, te show her qualifications in do- 
mestic economy, as well as the charms of her person, to. show how far 
they were applicable to particular branches of household management, 
or of a general character. We should not then have to-complain of the 
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monotony of our Exhibitions, in the number of uninteresting portraits : 
—on the contrary, these several female representations would resemble, 
in their compositions and accessories, all the varieties of a Dutch pic- 
ture. 
“‘ But, alas! this is mere wandering; the aim of all is to take a step 
above their proper stations; and instead of a diligent sempstress, occu- 
pied with her needle and work-basket, or as a cook with her patties, or 
a mistress superintending the concerns of her kitchen ; they are, forsooth, 
drawn by the painter seated near a veranda, or standing in a garden, 
in a drawing-room, or anywhere but where their stations in society 
would warrant, and occupied with objects or employed in matters 
they do not understand. 

“Surely artists ought to observe some propriety in their practice 
upon canvas, and not hold out false characters, as they sometimes do 
false colours ; and though agreeable to Art to produce a deception on the 
sight, yet they should not be permitted to produce one on the under- 
standing.’ 





A PROJECT FOR A MUSEUM OF THE FINE ARTS, IN THE 
IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY OF MOSCOW, 


By THE Princess ZENAIDE VOLKONSKY.—From the Russian. 


So little is known in this country of the state of the Fine Arts in 

ussia, and of the efforts made of late years for promoting them, that 
we flatter ourselves the following paper will be perused with something 
of curiosity, even should the matter itself not be deemed particularly 
important. Instead, therefore, of abridging it, and giving merely its 
substance, we have preferred retaining all the writer’s remarks. Some 
allowance must, perhaps, be made for the more patriotic than critical 
tone which some of them betray.] 


“It is gratifying to us Russians to observe that,—thanks to the exer- 
tions and fostering patronage of the Government,—the Fine Arts have 
taken root among us, and already brought forth fruits in this branch 
of civilization, which give us a right to enter into a generous competi- 
tion with other countries. By the manner in which they have distin- 
guished themselves, the artists of Russia have repaid that patronage, 
and justified the expectations entertained of them both by their Sove- 
reign and their country. Still it is desirable that productions of art 
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should not be confined to the studies of its professors, but be rendered 
immediately accessible to the public, so as-to become an instrument of 
general information, and create a feeling for esthetic beauty among all 
classes,—an object not to be accomplished without having continually 
before our eyes the best models and productions of the chisel, the pen- 
cil, and the compasses. 

“ Our Northern capital is rich in such studies: there, in the Palace of 
the Hermitage, the Academy of Arts, and a number of private Galle- 
ries, are, besides many valuable originals, excellent casts and copies, 
well calculated to serve as studies to whoever is desirous of initiating 
himself in the mysteries of Art. In Moscow, on the contrary, there are 
no similar collections, excepting those belonging to private individuals, 
and at some distance from the city, such as those of Prince Yusupov and 
Count Sheremetov. It has been proposed, therefore, to supply this de- 
ficiency by founding an A’sthetic Museum in that capital, under the 
patronage of the Government, and under the immediate direction of the 
Imperial University, should that body give its concurrence to the mea- 
sure : —which Museum is to form a complete collection of casts, and, as 
far as may be practicable, of marble copies likewise, of all the best and 
most interesting productions of sculpture, antique, medizval and mo- 
dern; also copies of all the first-rate productions of the various Schools 
of painting; and models of all the most celebrated monuments of archi, 
tecture bequeathed to us either by the ancients or by the people of the 
middle ages. To this collection would be subsequently added, fac- 
simile models of utensils, ornaments, and other objects illustrative of 
ancient costume, the prototypes for which present themselves to us in 
such abundance in the Museum at Naples. In a word, the whole would 
exhibit a compendium of all the most precious stores of antiquity and art, 

“ Hardly need we insist upon the advantages that would accrue from 
such an institution; and may therefore content ourselves with pointing 
out the following :—To those who are debarred from visiting Italy, either 
by pecuniary or other circumstances, it would in great measure supply 
both the instruction and gratification to be derived from the originals ; 
while in those who should have visited that country, it would awaken 
many delightful reminiscences. A fresh spirit and vigour would be in- 
fused into the lectures on esthetics and antiquities given in the Univer- 
sity, when Olympus and its deities, together with all the relics and mo- 
numents of the classic ages, should be actually displayed to the eyes of 
the auditors,—not adumbrated in vague and dubious language, but visi- 
bly manifested. 


[Translation to be continued. ]} 
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BREADTH AND HARMONY IN PAINTING*. 


Breapru is to painting what harmony of sounds is to music; for as 
_ that music must be the most beautiful when its tones flow with such 
exquisite nicety that the ear cannot detect the slightest harshness in the 
transition of one note into its gradual connection with another; so in 
painting, that picture will arrest the eye the soonest, and gratify the 
imagination the most, wherein is concentrated universal harmony or 
breadth of effect, arising from the masterly unions of colour and shade. 
To excel in this branch of the art, a perfect knowledge of nature is in- 
dispensable: it also demands of the individual such a clearness of per- 
ception and discrimination as has fallen to the destiny of but few men 
to attain and accomplish. Like every other intellectual pursuit which 
can command admiration only from the originality and vigour displayed 
in treating a subject,—to obtain a thorough knowledge in what manner 
or by what medium breadth can be embodied, in painting, requires that 
the artist should possess an innate tendency to this peculiar province of 
painting, as the first impelling power which induces him to its accom- 
plishment and continual study. 

For it is not every person who draws or who scatters colours on 
canvas who likewise sees nature through the most fitting and proper 
medium. That painting approaches the nearest in its resemblance to 
nature, which gives the same pleasurable sensations to our imagination 
‘or mind as if we were viewing a scene from Nature herself. ‘‘ Colours 
that are most agreeable to the eye are such as the eye has been ac- 
customed to from their constantly being presented to the sight. * * * * 
As, therefore, the eye has been formed upon the contemplation of such 
colours, the general look of Nature can be given only by admitting 
large portions of such colours into the picture: if they are more vivid 
than are most commonly observed in nature, the charm is destroyed.t+” 
Whether the subject in nature is a landscape, a group, or a single 
figure, there will always be found the most perfect harmony and 
breadth of colour. In landscape, the azure of the distance imperceptibly 
increases in tone to the decided browns, grays, &c. in the foreground ;— 
in a group, though consisting of a number of figures, there will be seen 
in a single spot a strong light, or a decided shade, to which all other lights 
and shadows are subordinate. ‘To illustrate this position, Rembrandt’s 
‘Woman taken in Adultery,’ in the National Gallery, is exceedingly 


* From a Correspondent. 
+ Burnet on Colour in Painting. 
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applicable. The chief composition is formed by the female kneeling, 
the accusing Jew, the Apostles and our Saviour, and general spectators. 
The woman’s drapery is white, which constitutes the focus and centre 
of light to the whole painting; every light which is dispersed through- 
out is of lesser brilliancy:—so also of the shadows; near to the female is 
one decided touch of dark shade, which is nowhere again repeated of 
the same strength. But even the masterly invention and execution of 
this central group would not alone create the pleasing delight to the eye 
which this picture affords, were it not for the no less happy adoption 
of the back-ground formed by the high altar; and also here the same 
principles of composition of light and shade are apparent as existing 
lower down, though the tones of colour are weaker. For the sake of 
mere argument, supposing that in this picture theré were two groups, and 
each possessed the same strength of light and shade, the breadth would 
be destroyed, the eye could not be fixed, and it would be one mass of 
confusion,—justly so, because it is what can never be met with in nature; 
and yet there are men of the present day calling themselves “ artists,” 
who paint in this manner. The sun is the centre of light; every light 
from that must be subordinate in tone. 

In landscape, the works of Claude, Cuyp, and Wilson, best illustrate 
breadth and harmony; for though the execution of these three artists 
is different, the effect is the same in all ;—not the effect arising from 
any of those commonplace subterfuges for nature, too much resorted to 
by inferior minds, such as placing light against dark, atid vicé versd; but 
that effect which on the contrary claims our admiration for its vivid 
identity with what is observable in nature. Breadth is the perspective 
of colour and light and shade. As historical and scriptural painting 
are the most elevated in style, and consequently have to depend less 
upon colour and tone than on form, so in the execution of the painting, 
whether of the flesh, face or drapery, and back-ground, the same grada- 
tion of natural demi-teints is not so necessary as in a subject purely 
of colour and effect, because the historical school takes its range beyond 
the ranks of common nature. Let it not however be understood that 
crudities are allowable. Our meaning cannot be more clearly defined, 
than to point out the difference between Raphael and Rubens; to observe 
the elevated imagination of the first, and the matter-of-fact delineations 
of the second; to mark the wide contrast from the Cartoons of the one, 
to the allegories in honour of Mary de Medici of the other. It is a 
principal sign of the genius of the historical painter, which is least when 
his works depend on the aids of colour and chiar’-oscuro. 

The mediums through which various artists have embodied breadth 
Vou. III.—No. 12. I 
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and harmony, are as numerous as.there have been painters ;——-M. Angelo 
in squareness and severity of form, whether of the figure or drapery; 
Raphael the same, but whose lines are rather more refined; Da Vinci 
in colour; Paul Veronese in aclear pearly tone; Titian in a transparent 
sombreness of effect; Caravaggio in decided contrasts of light and shade; 
Correggio in a brilliant roundness and clearness ; Rubens in contrasts of 
- colour; Vandyke in colour also, but less decided in tones than his 
master; Rembrandt by the magical union of light and shade. 

If we look to the landscapes of Claude, we shall find breadth and 
harmony beautifully managed: the aérial perspective imperceptibly 
increases in strength to the fore-ground, and as imperceptibly vanishes 
to the distance and horizon.. The great source of the breadth in the 
paintings of Rubens arises from contrasts of colour. The azure of his 
landscapes is generally too blue, and that likewise of his middle grounds; 
and this he contrasted by decided browns in the fore-ground. Take his 
landscape in the National Gallery, the one with the man carrying 
fowling-piece, as an illustration. We here find the strength of local 
colours in front increased by the red and blue drapery on the figures in 
the cart, which powerfully throws back the too blueish green of the 
middle and distance. What in Art can be more beautiful than the calm 
broad landscapes of Wilson? a breadth from the simplicity of design; 
and total expulsion of the least touch of positive colour, either in the 
fore-ground or elsewhere, united to a handling, bold and decided. in its 
touch; it may be said of Wilson,—he did understand Nature:—he. was 
in landscape what Sir Joshua Reynolds was in portrait; both avoided 
the glitter of the butterfly. Observe the landscapes of Cuyp, formed 
of the simplest objects, yet embodying in their painting the highest 
principles of the art. The sky of his landscapes generally constitutes 
three parts of the picture; a flat distance, melting like an infusion of 
gold into gold, with the warm yellow of his sun-sets; a group of figures 
and cattle, an old willow-tree, and wild herbage in the fore-ground, 
form the elements of that poetry which captivates the spectator. The 
breadth and harmony of Cuyp’s landscapes are so identically true, as 
to leave nothing to be wished for, and is more directly natural 
even than the works of Claude, Wilson, or Gaspar Poussin; who, in 
the manner in which they treated landscape, stand in the same rank as 
those painters of history by which man is elevated in his actions,—they 
generalized nature. Cuyp gives the portrait of a particular spot, in a 
particular country, like the portrait painter who portrays a particular 
individual. 

It will hardly be necessary for any further reference to Landscape; so 
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we shall now pass on as to breadth and harmony in the painting of a 
head or figure. 

He who is capable of representing on canvass the similitude of a 
human face, at all to be compared in any degree with the ‘ Govartius,’ 
may rest contented that he has earned and received an immortal repu- 
tation. In this head, the art never shows itself; the trickeries of the 
painter never obtrude to divert the mind. For the future, let no young 
artist excuse himself for being ignorant of what really is painting, and 
what is mannerism; study but this head, and it will be his guide to 
the understanding of history, landscape, and every style of the Art. 
The portrait painter on having his sitter before him,—if he be not the 
veriest dolt in mind,—will find that the form, the outline of the head, is 
made out more by colour than lines; that is, by a mezzotinto-like air, 
and the highest lights of the flesh will be generally on the nose; every 
other light on the countenance is subordinate: he will next perceive 
that the forehead receives the greatest mass of light, (but its tone of less 
brilliancy than that on the nose,) and that the cheek-bones and the chin 
are the next points. Now, the difficulty is in harmonizing these lights 
with the half-tints, and the half-tints with the reflected lights and ex- 
treme shadows by which the head shall possess the roundness, the fresh- 
ness, and the transparency of nature. In the pencilling of the tints, it 
should never be seen where the touch began, and where it ended. For 
this masterly power, study Titian, Correggio, Rembrandt, and our own 
Reynolds, and Vandyke. The touch of Titian is, perhaps, above all 
others, the most difficult to define ; and be assured, it was only by paint- 
ing what was before them, diversified only according to the style of 
the individual, that they obtained this power: it was not by following 
any impulse of their own conceit. 

For a clear definition of our remarks, we will now more particularly 
bring into view the ‘ Govartius,’ as being the most fitting example. Let 
the young artist deeply study it, and occasionally refer to what we have 
already written, and shall write; he will observe that the portrait re- 
presents a hale man of about sixty, with features of a refined and 
highly intellectual cast; the dark blue eyes bespeak penetration, with 
a feeling of benevolent severity ; the mouth is expressive of manly firm- 
ness, yet easy, and slightly open, indicative of thoughtfulness; the 
position of the head inclines rather to the right shoulder, unconstrained, 
and entirely free from stiffness; the forehead very square and lofty. 
Observe now the painting of it: the colour of the forehead’ is ‘lighter 
tuan anywhere else (excepting on the nose), and unites beautifully with 
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the almost white hair; the prominence of the brows casts a deep, but 
transparent shade over the eyes, the lower ledges of which catch the 
descending light, and give them that look of life and brilliant effect : 
the nose being the most prominent object, recejves the highest light, 
and casts the greatest mass of shade ; and the light is distributed about 
on the lower parts of the face by the straggling beard ; and the whole 
head is surrounded by a ruffle. It has been before mentioned that, 
whether in’a landscape, a group, or a single head or figure, there can 
only be one high light, and one deep shade : thus, in the ‘ Govartius,’ as 
the light of the forehead is of lesser brilliancy than the light of the nose, 
so, likewise, the brows cast a less decided shade; consequently, the 
darkest’ touch in the whole face is just under the nostrils, Supposing, 
on the contrary, the shades under the nose and the brows had been of 
the same depth, the natural event would have been, that the ‘ Govartius’ 
would never have been known to the people of the nineteenth century. 

Simple as the knowledge of what is meant by breadth, when pro- 
perly inquired into, is, yet what an extraordinary circumstance, that 
so few should be able to practise it! It would be too invidious to men- 
tion particular individuals; but we must say, that there are at the pre- 
sent day many painters enjoying a high reputation, whose works, when 
analysed by the standard of Nature, and the principles of the Art, are 
but rubbish, and as such will be considered by posterity ; and whose 
escape from exposure and just castigation must be mainly attributable 
to the ignorance of the “‘ gentlemen of the press,” who can only com- 
prehend what is frivolous and glittering, and to whom a thorough know- 
ledge of what is just criticism is a sealed book. 

The style of Sir J. Reynolds is too well known to need much eulogy 
at our hands ; but having referred to the ‘Govartius,’ we must say some- 
thing of his ‘ Lord Heathfield,’ in the same collection. In the painting 
of the flesh, in the harmony of the whole picture, in the know- 
ledge of breadth, it is equal to Vandyke, and is inferior only in draw- 
ing; not that it is incorrect, but is not so made out by lines of colour 
and demi-tints: but for what Reynolds failed in as a draftsman, he 
gives us vigour, roundness, and masterly ability in chiar’-oscuro. The 
open extended hand of Lord Heathfield is as fine a specimen of painting 
as can be desired. The adorers of Lawrence may say it is not so much 
made out as Lawrence would have done it; but place beside it a real 
hand, and then view it at a proper distance,—there will be found very 
little difference between the real and the painted one. 

Next to Reynolds, comes Jackson, for the painting a head. Jack- 
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son gives a firmness, a roundness and breadth in the flesh, united to 9 
colouring brilliant yet subdued, generally of a grayish tone, yet not. too 
cold. Sei seuss. 28 

In Lawrence’s works we in vain search for breadth and harmony in 
the flesh. His heads have not the roundness of nature, by reason of the 
harsh tones of his half-tints; the touches of colour are always percep- 
tible, and traceable to their beginnings and endings. - It. must be con- 
ceded that he laboured hard to produce a good work, but he was always 
travelling without keeping his eye on nature; he did not attempt to 
make his paintings beautiful by copying the effect of nature on his sit- 
ter before him; but his constant aim seems to have been the produ, 
cing of a certain manner and effect, preconceived in his mind. His me- 
thod of painting was as follows :—Every feature he carefully outlined 
in chalk, the lines of which he afterwards went over with the local 
colours; he was accustomed to paint one eye at a time, then the nose, 
then the mouth ; and perhaps by the time he had gone so far, the eyes dis- 
pleased him, then he outpainted them; the same of the mouth: thus con- 
tinually painting and repainting. Now all this labour is laudable enough, 
were it directed to the proper point,—at the same time painting every 
part as smooth as possible and keeping the half-tints very low. Now 
comes the finishing: he had a very large palette, a huge bundle of 
brushes, oils, &c. at hand; then taking his brush, he would dab on his 
tints in lumps of such a tone as united not in the least with the smooth 
polished surface beneath,—and this he called giving the work spirit! A 
touch of decided light he would put on the eye most in shade, to bring 
it out ; adab of decided white served for the collars; Who will say that 
this is to be found in nature? And when all his paintings were properly 
hung at the Royal Academy, he repeated this operation of giving ‘‘ spirit” 
to his works. And we may well indeed ask, where all this time was his 
sitter? Was he not then painting his own “ fitful fancies,” unmindful of 
nature? Was he not more anxious to paint up to an Exhibition key, and 
to surpass his contemporaries in meretriciousness, rather than to the 
simplicity and soberness of nature? It was not by such tricks that Rey- 
nolds painted ; there were no public exhibitions when Vandyke produced 
his ‘ Govartius.’ Both the latter artists copied what was before them, 
and they were never misled. 

We had almost forgotten to mention the great names of Opie and 
Owen among our first-rate painters of heads. These two are very like 
in style as to breadth and outline ; but Owen has a richer tone of colour- 
ing than Opie.+This article we shall close by a reference to the Home 
or Familiar style of the art, such as the works of the Dutch and Flemish 
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Schools, and the paintings of Wilkie, Edwin Landseer, and J. P. Knight. 
The works of Ostade and D. Teniers derive their chief value and stri- 
king resemblance to nature from the total omission of positive colour. 
Wilkie has looked to Teniers for management, but he proudly owns his 
style as original,—his subjects more elevated in treatment and choice. 
His ‘ Blind Fiddler’ contains not one touch of decided colour: this pro- 
duces its breadth ; while the coolness of the general effect is contrasted 
by the dingy red of the old watering-pot. Edwin Landseer displays his 
thorough knowledge of the highest principles of art in every successive 
‘work, but in none more prominently than the one at the last Exhibi- 
tion, ‘ The Interior of a Highland Cottage’. Knight in his colouring and 
breadth approaches Ostade, from whom he differs only in choice of sub- 
jects. 

Without breadth, no painting can be like nature; and the man who 
aims at distinction in his art, should never leave a beautiful painting, — 
one that strikes him as being as near nature as possible,—until he shall 
have discovered the sources of its beauty. A single stone in the road, 
with its light and shade, possesses as much of the principles of the art 
as the ‘ Govartius’ of Vandyke. Let no object be overlooked ; even an 
inferior work can teach a lesson, by pointing out to the eye where the 
beauties are deficient. 





ANCIENT ENGLISH ARCHITECTS. 
[Continued from p. 383.] 


Evsrace Mascatt, or Marsnatt, who died in 1567, was clerk of the 
works to Cardinal Wolsey, at the building of Christ Church Oxford, and 
chief clerk of accounts for all the buildings of King Henry VIII. within 
twenty miles of London; yet Mr. Dallaway questions whether this is 
sufficient proof that Mascall was an architect. 

Joun Wutricx is mentioned by Walpole as master mason of the 
works of the King’s College Roial of Our Lady and Seynt Nicholas of 
Cambridge. His indenture for carrying on these works is dated Au- 
gust 1476. 

Joun AsHriep, master of the new works of Bristol Cathedral from 
1472 to 1491. Most of the architectural works of that time are from 
his designs: he is also the presumed architect of the tower and south 
transept of Bristol Catltedral.' 
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Wiu14am Faruzien, or. Frrix, Abbot of Gloucester from 1472 to 
1498, built the Lady Chapel of Gloucester Cathedral about 1490. 

Joun Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury, built part of Lambeth 
Palace, erected a palace at Canterbury, and “made a great building at 
Charing in Kent: almost the whole house of Forde he builded at Al- 
lington Park.” —Leland’s History, vol. vii. p.129. Morton died in 1500. 
_ Foreman, Bishop of Elgin, began, according to Grose, to rebuild the 
great steeple in the centre of the Cathedral of Elgin in 1505; but the 
work was not finished before the year 1538, when the height of the 
tower, including the spire, was 198 feet. Shaw says it was a Gothic 
building, inferior to few in Europe. 

Joun Coreg, in 1502, was the architect of that singularly beautiful 
spire of Louth Church in Lincolnshire, which is 134 feet high, exclu- 
sive of the tower: its total height is 282 feet; it cost the sum of 
3051. 7s. 5d. 

Sir Reernatp Bray, (whose name is omitted in Britton’s valuable 
Dictionary of Architects, and other works,) called by Dr. Milner, in his 
Treatise on Ecclesiastical Architecture, Sir Richard de Bray, was born 
in St. John’s Bedwardine near Worcester, and was the second son of 
Sir Richard Bray, one of the privy council of King Henry VI. His 
general abilities at Court were highly appreciated, and engaged him 
in transactions of the greatest importance. His attachment to King 
Henry VII. was sincere and unremitted, who showered upon him in 
return the highest patronage. Bray appears to have taken great delight 
in the study of architecture, and to have possessed no small share of 
skill in this art. It is denied by Mr. Brayley, in his excellent History of 
Westminster Abbey, who contends (we quote from memory) that Bray 
could have nothing to do with the building of King Henry VIIth’s 
Chapel, he dying before the first stone of the buliding was laid: but 
Holinshed, whose Chronicles were published only seventy-one years 
after Henry VIIth’s Chapel was begun, and who determines with a 
curious degree of precision the date when the building of this beautiful 
structure commenced, though he takes no notice of its progress or ter- 
mination, which is the more extraordinary, as he lived through the 
whole period of its construction and far beyond it. “In this eighteenth 
yeare of the reign of Henry VII. (1503), on the twentie-fourth daie of 
Januarie, a quarter of an houre afore 3 of the clock at afternoone of the 
same daie, the first stone of our Ladie Chapell, within the monasterie of 
Westminster, was laide by the handes of Jonn Isurr, Abbot of the same 
monasterie; Sir Recinatp Brarz, Knight of the Garter; Docror 
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Bagnxs, minister of the Rolles ; Docrorn Watt, Chapleine to the King’s 
Majestie; Maister Hugh Oldham, Chapleine to the Countess of Darbie 
and Richmond, the King’s mother; ‘Stk Epmunp Srannore, Knt., 
and divers others. Upon the same stone ‘was this scripture ingraven: 
—lIllustrissimus Henricus Septimus Rex Anglia et Francie et Dominus 
Hibernia posuit hanc petram in honore Beate Virginis Marie, 24 die 
Januarii, anno Domini 1502 et anno dicti Regis Henrici Septimi decimo 
octavo. ‘The charges hereof amounted (as some report, upon credible in- 
formation as they saie) to fourteétié thousand pounds.” Mr. Dallaway 
expressly says, that’ Henry VIIth’s Chapel was designed by N. West, 
Bishop of Ely, and Sir Reernatp Bray. See also Bolton: vide Obs. 
on Eng. Architecture, p..55, in which he says also, that Bray had the 
credit of being ‘the original draftsman of that building. So that it 
appears that Bray lived a year after the first stone of Henry VIIth’s 
Chapel was laid; consequently might have been the original drafts- 
man of that building. His will is dated August 4, 1503, and his death 
occurred the next day. 

Sir Reginald Bray, according to Dallaway, was also concerned in 
bringing to perfection St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, “‘ began,” says he, 
“by Edward IV. and finished by Henrys VIIth and VIIIth, under the 
superintendence of Sir Reginald Bray and Cardinal Wolsey; and to 
the former, the nave of St. George’s Chapel owes its original design, 
although he died before its completion, which occurred in 1508*: to 
the overseeing of which, succeeding Bishop Beauchamp, he was a libe- 
ral contributor in his life-time, and for the completion of which he made 
further provision in his will. He directs his body to be buried in the 
Chapel on the south side of the Church of Our Lady and St. George 
in the Castle of Windsor, which he had newly made for that intent : 
and also, in honour of Almighty God, &c. he wills that his executors 
after his decease should with his goods and the issue and profits of his 
lands and tenements, make and perform the new work of the body of 
the said Church, and thoroughly finish them according to the form and 
intent of the foundation, in stone-work, timber, lead, iron, and glass, 
and all other things necessary ; and that they should cause a tomb for 
him to be made in the Chapel.—Symeth, Bishop of Lincoln, and others, 
are his executors. 


* The Editor of “ The Beauties of Berkshire,” in his over-anxiety to cor- 
rect a mistake, presumes that Sir Reginald Bray could not design and partly 
superintend 2 building which was not finished until five years after his (Bray's) 
death. 
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His arms, crest and device, R B (a hemp break), are exhibited on the 
ceiling of the Chapel at Windsor in many places, and in the middle of 
the S. aisle is a spacious chapel erected by him, and still called by his 
name; in which also he was, as we have said, according to his desire, 
interred, though his executors neglected to raise.a tomb for him. Per- 
haps they thought that his great merit would never be forgotten. It is 
supposed that he lies buried* under the stone which covers Dr. Water- 
land ; for on opening the vault for that gentleman, who died in 1740, a 
leaden coffin of ancient form and make was found, which by other ap- 
pearances also was judged to be that of Sir Reginald Bray, and was, 
by order of the Dean, immediately arched over with great decency. Of 
his abilities as an architect Mr. Dallaway says :—‘‘The roof of St. 
George’s Chapel is too much expanded for the height and its proportions 
to the. imposts, which are small and light; but the aisles are exquisite; 
they have all the magic perspective of the cloisters at Gloucester, even 
improved by loftiness. A fine effect is given to the elevation of the 
transept with its circular termination, equally dividing it in the centre;’’ 
and concludes by terming Windsor as the “beauty of holiness.” Dr. 
Milner accuses Bishop Cloos and Reginald de Bray of consulting more 
their own reputation in adopting the florid style in their work, than the 
effect of their works as harmonizing with parts built by others: p. 113. 
Jonn Hytmer and Wiiu1am Vertue freemasons, undertook the vault 
of the roof of the choir in 1506, for 7001., and to complete it before 
Christmas 1508. (Ashmole, Hist. of the Garter, p. 136.) Sir Reginald 
Bray was also the builder or re-edifyer of Malvern Church. (See Biog. 
Illustrations of Worcester, Biographia Britan., ‘Tystemente Vetusta, 
and Lysons’s Bedfordshire. 

Wiu1am Botton, Prior of St. Bartholomew’s London in the reign 
of Henry VIII.; supposed also to have designed Henry VIIth’s Chapel, 
when he was master of the works. (See Brayley, vol. i. p. 10.) He 
was afterwards Prior of Westminster, and master of the works in 1532. 
He is called by Stowe a great builder, for he repaired the priory church 
of Westminster, with the parish church adjoining, and. offices and 
lodgings to the said priory. He builded anew the manor house of 
Canonbury at Islington, and bestowed some small repairs on the par- 
sonage house at Harrow-on-the-Hill. His rebus, a ball and tun, is still 
seen in Bartholomew’s Church. 


Ourver Kine, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 1502, may be considered 


* In the south aisle of Eton Bray Church is a fragment of stone richly 
carved and ornamented with the royal arms and the arms and device of Sir 
Reginald Bray. 


Vou. III.—No. 12. K 
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as the founder, and as having furnished the plan of the Abbey Church 
of Bath, executed in the florid Gothic. The Bishop died in 1503, and 
the church was not finished till 29 years afterwards. 

Sran.ey, Bishop of Ely, 1506, built a noble chapel on the north side 
of the Choir of the collegiate Church of Manchester; but whether by 
** building” we are to understand that he was the architect, or only the 
encourager of the work, we have no document to prove. 

West, Bishop of Ely, 1515, is in a similar predicament. It is said 
that he built a very elegant Chapel at Putney, where he was born. 

- ‘Tuomas Goxpsronz, Prior of Canterbury, died 1468, built Dean’s 
Chapel, Canterbury Cathedral. He also (vide Story’s History of Cathe- 
drals) built the south-west tower and porch, and the Virgin Chapel 
now called the Dean’s Chapel, which, though small, is one of the most 
beautiful examples of the unparalleled elegance of what pointed style of 
architecture is susceptible of any in the kingdom. It was built before 
1449 and 1468. Goldstone was buried here in his own Chapel, though 
the immediate spot of his interment is not known. The vaulting of the 
roof is highly decorated by tracery and fan-work, most excellently wrought, 
and in very fine taste. The east window is also peculiarly elegant, and 
has, among the mouldings, a line of oak and vine leaves terminating 
in canopied niches of rich pattern. All the other parts of the interior 
are very beautiful, though parts are destroyed and obscured by tombs. 

Tuomas Gotpstonz, the 2nd of that name, also Prior of Canterbury 
Cathedral, who died in 1517, in conjunction with Prior Sziur1Ne, be- 
tween. 1472 and 1517, and aided, by Bishop Merton, raised the centre or 
Bell Harry Tower (formerly the Angel Steeple) about 1515. Agreeable 
to the taste of that age, rebusses or hieroglyphics of Goldstone and 
Merton still appear in this work; the former, three gilded stones; and 
the latter, mer and a tun. He also built the south-west Gate, de- 
nominated Christ’s Church Gate, which Sumner calls “‘a goodly, 
strong, and beautiful structure, and of excellent artifice.” It was built 
in 1517, as an imscription on it formerly showed. This inscription was 
on a string course or cornice on the south front, and extended the whole 
width of the building; it was “ Hoc opus constructum est An. Dom. 
millesimo quingentessimo decimo septimo.” The whole southern ex- 
terior of this building is covered with tracery, panels, niches, canopies, 
shields of arms; among which are the arms of the see, and those of 
Archbishop Juxon, with various sculptures. See also Britton’s Canter- 
bury Cathedral. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Notice of Works. 


Sir,—I am not one of those who expect you» to adopt every sugges- 
tion that may be given to you; but I think what I wish you to do may 
be so easily performed, that I doubt not you will comply with my re- 
quest. It is, that when noticing any prints or books relating to the 
Arts, you would add the price of them. I have often felt inclined to 
purchase works, of which you have given favourable remarks ; yet, living 
in the country, and being ignorant of their price, have given them no 
further thought; whereas, had the price been added, I should at once 
have known whether it were or were not within my means. I doubt 
not that your adopting this would be a convenience to your country 
subscribers at least, and tend to the sale of many a work which now 
persons take no trouble to inquire after. 
I am, Sir, yours, 
G. W. 8. 


[We publish this letter because, the same suggestion having been made 
several times personally, we think it due to our Subscribers to account 
for its not having been acted upon. The reason is, that our so doing 
would in each case subject us to an additional duty of three shillings 
and sixpence at the Stamp-office, which it would be absurd in us to 
incur for the sole benefit of the print-sellers. As it is, we do not always 
receive the compliment even of an impression, much less of an adver- 
tisement, which, however, we beg to say, we do not seek, as at our scale 
of charges (which was calculated merely to serve the Arts and not our- 
selves) we should not receive any surplus after paying the duty and the 
costs of print and paper. The same reason obliges us to forgo an- 
nouncements of forthcoming works. And we beg to take this opportunity 
also of stating, that if we entered into such accounts of works, as many 
of our friends seem to expect, they would far exceed their just limits in 
our publication, and we might besides incur the imputation of favouritism 
or discover when the works were submitted to public criticism, that we 
had been induced to form an erroneous estimate of their merits.—En1r.] 


ee 


Students of the British Institution. 


S1r,——The Morning Chronicle having issued an unintelligible paragraph 

upon the studies and students of the British Gallery, we look with more 

confidence to some better explanation in your work, which professes to 
K 2 
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rescue from hirelings of the press the treatment of subjects so unfit for 
their judgment. The article contained no criticisms, but deprecated the 
system of copying for sale, that the students or servile pecus made an 
improper use of the pictures, and seemed to think that Titian’s ‘ Venus’ 
had better have been away. Now the proprietors leave the pictures 
with conditions that the size of the copies should be limited, and many 
with no conditions at all. Of the large pictures, the only copies of the 
same size was one from Reynolds’s picture of Mrs. Loyd, two from 
Vandykes, the smaller pictures being copied the same size. But it is 
true that the majority crowd after what is saleable rather than what is 
useful to them as studies ; but the best studies,—the pictures which the 
critic should have held out as proper examples to the modern artist,—are 
mentioned as improper subjects, or not mentioned at all. Titian’s ‘Venus,’ 
certainly the finest study for colouring, should have been made the ex- 
ample for every one desirous of attaining beautiful colour, although it 
may not be perceptible to the Morning Chronicle reporter. A splendid 
painting by Paul Veronese was not copied by any one as it should have 
been: from its situation, unfortunately, no student could have made 
more than a sketch. The criticism is merely a specimen of all the rest, 
and manifestly shows how much a distinct work on the Arts is neces- 
sary, and how long the public have been misled by ignorant connois- 
seurs and mischievous hirelings. Perhaps this may induce you to take 


into consideration a subject which may have effect on the possessors of 
these valuable pictures in future, as well as afford proper subjects for 
the instruction of the young artist and improvement of the old. 
Yours, P.B. P. 
[We prefer giving our correspondent’s letter to making any observa- 


tions of our own, for obvious reasons. We think the letter contains 
much truth, as well as affords proof of strong observation.—Enir. ] 
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Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, Part 1. Under the 
Patronage of the King. “London: C. Tilt. ; 
In the first volume of the “Library of Fine Arts” we mentioned the 
formation of this undertaking, and the First Part of it is now published, 
eontaining the three following subjects :— 
1. Venice.—Painted by Samuel Prout—Engraved by E. Goodall. 
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2. The Gamekeeper.—Painted by W. Hunt—Engraved by E. Smith. 

3. Rembrandt in his Study.—Painted by J. Stephanoff—Engraved by 
C. Lewis. 

1. “‘ Venice” is the only place next to Rome—the “‘ Niobe of nations,” 
the recollection of whose prior state and subsequent degradation lives 
in the feelings and sympathies of man, and causes him to reflect on the 
revolution of empires. It is true, ancient history records the imperial 
greatness of Babylon, Nineveh, Tyre and Sidon, Jerusalem, Troy, Car- 
thage and Byzantium ; but their names only exist in tradition: they 
have now no “local habitation ;” whereas, on the contrary, Venice is 
yet to be seen, though shorn of her regal magnificence. ‘Those tower- 
ing palaces, once thronged by brilliant assemblages of beauty and chi- 
valry,—that once secret chamber where met the “‘ Council of Ten,” the 
rulers of the Emporium of the East, the unrevealed springs from which 
emanated the power of the haughty Republic,—that ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs,” 
where actions have been performed that would make “angels weep” — 
Venice has been the scene for the imaginative minds of Shakspeare, 
Otway, and Byron. They embodied the recollections of her greatness 
through the medium of poetry: Canaletti and Guardi, Bonington and 
Turner, and last, though not least, Prout, have wrought in painting fac- 
similes of her 


“cloud capt towers, gorgeous palaces, and solemn temples,” 


and dazzling concentrations of every varied costume. 

The subject of the plate before us represents the Ducal Palace, end- 
ing in perspective with the Church of Santa Maria della Saluta, and 
the fore-ground (to use an artist’s phrase) filled up by groups of gondolas 
and boats. We are sure we but echo the universal opinion, when we 
say that this picture is the most brilliant and masterly production of the 
genius of Prout. It is luxuriant and animated in composition, remark- 
ably vivid and sparkling in effect, and the chiar’-oscuro of it broad, and 
admirably managed. Having seen the original, we can bear testimony 
to the ability with which Mr. Goodall has executed the engraving; it 
is clear without being hard, and rich without meretriciousness. The 
distant objects and figures are remarkably minutely made out, yet not 
in the least interfering with the general harmony or keeping. It gives 
us great pleasure to be enabled thus to award to Mr. Goodall this high 
praise, as justice, on a former occasion, obliged us to speak dispraisingly 
of his ‘‘ Sunset,” after Claude, in the National Gallery.* 

2. Of this plate, ‘‘The Gamekeeper,” we cannot better explain it 


* Vide Library of Fine Arts, vol. ii. p. 300. 
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than by extracting the description of this worthy from the letter-press 
of the work. ‘The individual represented in the plate before us is 
Care, gamekeeper to Charles Dixon, Esq. of Stanstead Park, Sussex : 
the drawing was made some years ago by Mr. Hunt, when the man 
lived at Chicksands Priory, Bedfordshire, the seat of Sir George Osborne, 
Bart. An accurate representation is here given of the decorations of 
the interior of the hall.” Not being acquainted with this Mr. Care, we 
cannot pronounce judgment as to the truth of resemblance; there is, 
however, a strong feeling of individuality about him, that tells as if it 
were his veritable self. Mr. Hunt’s paintings having the vivid effect of 
colouring as their greatest charm, necessarily lose some portion of their 
power and beauty by being engraved. Care is represented in a very 
anti-care-like expression and attitude. Seated on a rude form, his right 
leg carelessly dangling over one corner of it, the left arm a-kimbo, the 
right hand holding a drinking-horn, “his mouth with a smirk, and his 
eye with a leer,” he seems perfectly unacquainted with the other very 
troublesome and well-known Mr. Care. The engraving is very bold and 
effective, well suited to Mr. Hunt’s style. 

3. In attempting to represent the painting-room of Rembrandt, and 
likewise the same effect of chiar’-oscuro, Stephanoff should have studied 
that master’s style more minutely, and discovered his management of 
materials, and consummate knowledge of breadth and harmony of effect. 
In nature, as in Rembrandt, there is always one powerful concentration 
of light, from which lesser ones radiate;—there can never be two lights 
of the same force. In this picture Stephanoff has placed Rembrandt in 
the centre of the composition, a lady and child in the costume of the 
time, to his left, filling up the left-hand corner of the picture, Gerard 
Douw, his pupil, leaning over the back of his master’s chair, a Jew 
rabbi in full costume on his right; and the figure of his mother entering 
the room, breaks the deep shadow in the back-ground: his left hand 
holds his palette, his right extended to the picture which he is painting 
—the Adoration of the Magi. His dress is a black gown and cap, 
which, by being brought in close contrast with the light dresses of the 
female and child, gives the focus, and fixes the eye. But with all this 
the picture wants repose; it looks scattered and cut up by reason of the 
great many smaller lights of equal strength to one another diffused over 
it;—thus the shirt of Rembrandt, the collar of Gerard Douw, and corner 
of the portfolio which he holds under his left arm, and a light touch 
close to Rembrandt’s right knee, are all of equal strength of white. 
Any one, by comparing this print with the one just engraved by Burnet, 
of Rembrandt’s ‘Adoration of the Shepherds’ in the National Gallery, 
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will immediately perceive what we mean. Or compare it to the “Woman 
taken in Adultery,” and he cannot fail in instantly feeling the truth of 
what we have said. In other respects it is a very brilliant picture : the 
various objects of armour, drapery, pictures, &c. well arranged and 
designed, and engraved in a very forcible and clear manner, by 
Mr. Lewis. 

From this specimen of the Gallery of Painters in Water Colours, we 
can unhesitatingly say, that it bids fair to form a most beautiful com- 
bination of the finest paintings, from the hands of the talented indi- 
viduals composing the Society, and that it merits the support and pa- 
tronage of every person of taste and feeling. It is admirably got up, 
each plate accompanied by short explanatory letter-press. The price 
also is remarkably cheap. The whole is to be completed in Twelve 
Parts ; each Part to be published in intervals not exceeding two months. 


Gothic Ornaments, selected from different Cathedrals and Churches in 
England. By T. W. Atkinson, Architect. Large 4to. 


We have already spoken of a similar publication at page 302 of our 
2nd volume; and the general observations we then made will apply, 
for the most part, to the work now before us. The utility of such 
studies, especially when delineated upon the scale on which we here 
meet with them, is too obvious to be insisted upon. It is always de- 
sirable that the architect should consider the effect of the ornamental 
features, together with the precise mode in which they are to be exe- 
cuted; and although even the most scrupulous attention to detail will 
not entirely excuse the absence of other beauties of design, it certainly 
is in no degree likely to occasion a neglect of them. On the contrary, 
many a design which makes a fair appearance upon paper, is found to 
have, when executed, a character of poverty and insipidity,—an un- 
finished look, in consequence of the inaccurate and paltry style of the 
minutize,—or, to speak more correctly, not unfrequently the absence of 
those minutiz whose effect is felt even when they are not particularly 
examined. The subjects contained in this volume are very well drawn 
on stone; but a few of the plates would have been improved by a little 
more spirit in the shadows, and by greater variety of tone. These, 
however, may perhaps be accidental defects, confined to particular im- 
pressions of such plates. The collection itself, which is entirely mis- 
cellaneous, contains many fine specimens of ornament and ornamental 
sculpture, and is well calculated to supply the place of models and casts. 
We cannot help regretting, however, that no letter-press accompanies 
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them ; for although it is not usual to give any explanatory text in works 
of this nature, where the subjects may be thought to describe them- 
selves sufficiently clearly, we are nevertheless of opinion that their value 
would be increased by a few historical remarks, and other comments. 

To say the truth, a systematic work on detail and ornament in 
Gothic architecture, wherein various specimens of the same members 
should be classed together, beginning with the plainest and simplest 
forms of each, and proceeding to the most complex and richest, is still 
a desideratum ; and, indeed, so numerous and multifarious are the ex- 
amples for this purpose, which that style affords, that it would be an 
undertaking of considerable labour and extent, to collect and arrange 
all their principal varieties. ; 


Traditions of Lancashire. 2 vols. Longman and Co. 

This is a very interesting work, consisting principally of historical 
details of events which have occurred in Lancashire. Most of the 
stories are also treated in a manner calculated to make them exceed- 
ingly acceptable to the general reader. ‘The Lost Farm” is, we think, 
the longest and best. The engravings are by E. Finden, from designs 
by G. Pickering, and add much to the value and interest of the work. 


Miss Taylor, by A. E. Chalon, R.A., drawn on stone by R. J. Lane. 


In this portrait Mr. Chalon has been very successful. He has caught 
the quiet grace of the eminent actress, as well as the likeness and ge- 
neral resemblance. The series of portraits of Mademoiselle Taglioni, 
in her principal characters, lately published, in like manner, were far 
inferior—forced and theatrical, as must always be the case where the 
attempt is made to depict the grace of motion, which is of too fleeting, 
and too peculiar a character, to be fitly represented by the pencil. 
The most enthusiastic admirer of the fair danseuse could not long to- 
lerate the eternal image of the lady, with one leg elevated so prepos- 
terously, or arms outstretched in the manner which, though beautiful 
in the reality of continued action, are the contrary, when conveying the 
idea of a constrained and unnatural posture. Great merit in both is 
due to Mr. Lane, for the lithography ; they are, like all his works, ex- 
quisitely pencilled. 
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SixTH EXHIBITION, 1774. 


Hec si propriis stes. 
Te capiat magis; et quedam si longius abstes ; 
Hec amat obscurum; volet hec sub luce videri, 
Judicio argutum que non formidat acumen ; 
Hec placuit semel; hac decies repetita placebit.— Hor. 


Francis Alleyne-—1. Portrait of a Person running (small whole length). 
Richard Atkinson.—2. Portrait of a Gentleman. 

John Bacon (Associate).—3. Bust of His Majesty (in marble). 
Christopher Barber.—4. Portrait of a Lady (in miniature). 


George Barret, R.A.—5. View of the Village of Steephill, at the back of the 
Isle of Wight. 


W. A. Barron.—6. A Landscape and Figures (half length). 


James Barry, R.A.—T7. King Lear and his Daughter Cordelia, from the 
Tragedy as written by Shakspeare. 8. Antiochus and Stratonice, from 
Plutarch’s Life of Demetrius. 9. Mercury inventing the Lyre. 10. Por- 
trait of a Gentleman. 


Francesco Bartolozzi, R.A.—11. A Noli me tangere, from a Picture of Minx 
(a drawing). 


Mary Bertrand —12. The Country Mother (three quarters). 13. Contem- 
plation (a head). 

John Blackburn.—14. Hagar and Ishmael. 

John Bogle.—15. A Portrait. 


Jacob Bonneau.—16. View of Clifden, from Taplow Woods in Buckingham- 
shire. 


Charles Brown.—17. A Horse and Lion (a gem). 


John Brown.—18. The Cave of Dionysius at Syracuse in Sicily (a drawing). 
19. View of the Coliseum at Rome (ditto). 


John Browne (Associate).—20. Africa, from a Picture of P. Bril, in the Col- 
lection at Houghton. 


Peter Brown.—21. A Parakeet, (a drawing from Nature). 

William Brown.—22. Figure of Venus (a gem). 23. Ditto of Hebe (ditto). 
J. H. Bunck.—24. Children at Play by.Candle-light. 25. Diogenes. 
William Burgess——26, Portrait of a Young Gentleman (a drawing). 

P. C. Canot (Associate).—27. A Seaport, from Claude Lorraine. 


James Canter.—28. A Piece of Ruins. 
Vou. III.—No. 12. 
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Adrian Carpentiers—29. Portrait of a Gentleman (three quarters). 
Charles Catton, R.A.—30. A Lion. 31. Lioness and Whelps. $2. View 
of the Needle Rocks, west end of the Isle of Wight. 


Sir William Chambers, R.A. (Treasurer.)}—~33. A Tripod in the Gardens of 
Blenheim. 


Mason Chamberlin, R.A—34. Portrait of Mrs. Catherine Macaulay. 
35. Ditto of a Young Lady. 

J. B. Cipriani, R.A—36. Perseus unchaining Andromeda from the Rock. 

_ 87. Vertumnus and Pomona. 38. The Death of Cleopatra (a small 
sketch). 

John Clevely, Jun.—39. His Majesty reviewing the Fleet at Spithead. 
40. His Majesty sailing in the Yacht at the Head of the Blue Squadron to 
St. Helens. 41. Two of the Race Horse and Carcass in the Ice at Spits- 
burgen ; companions (tinted drawings). 

Joseph Cole-—42. A small Flower Piece. 

J. B. Innocente Columba.—43. A Forest, with Banditti. 44. Its companion. 
45. A View of the Source of the River Griggioni, in the Vale of Renno. 
46. Its Companion. 

Richard Cosway, R.A.—47. A small whole length of a Lady. 

Samuel Cotes.—48. Portrait of a Lady (in miniature). 

William Craft——49. Power (enamel). 50. Urbanity (ditto). 51. A Frame 
containing several Pieces of Enamel. 

Robert Crone.—52. A Landscape. 53. Ditto, its companion. 54. Four 
Drawings. 

Richard Crosse.—55. A Portrait (in miniature). 

Nathaniel Dance, R.A—56. Orpheus lamenting the Loss of Eurydice. 

“ Septem illum totos perhibent ex ordine menses 
Rupe sub aéria deserti ad Strymonis undam 
Flevisse, et gelidis hec evolvisse sub antris, 
Mulcentem tigres, et agentem carmine quercus.—Virg. Georg. lib. 4. 

Nicholas Thomas Dall (Associate).—57. A large Landscape and Figures. 
58. A View of Norton Conyers near Ripon in Yorkshire, belonging to 
Sir Bellingham Graham, Bart. 59. A View of a House near Knares- 
borough in Yorkshire, belonging to Oliver Coggill, Esq. 60. A View from 
ditto. 

Thomas Daniel.—61. A Flower Piece. 

Robert Davy.—62. Portrait of a Mother and Child. 

Thomas Day.—63. A Landscape and Figures (in water-colours). 

Mary de Villebrune.—64, Two Portraits. 


Nathan Downer.—65. Portrait of a Blind Beggar. 66. Portrait of a Gen- 
tleman. 


Bernard Downes.—67 and 68. Portraits. 
R. Dunkarton—69. Seven Portraits (in crayons). 


Edward Edwards (Associate).—70. Elijah comforted by an Angel. 71. A 
Gentleman and Lady (small whole lengths). 72. A small Landscape. 
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Stephen Elmer (Associate).—73. A Heron and Spaniel. 74. A Pointer. 
75. Pheasants. 76. Partridges. 77. Trouts. 78. Fruits. 79. Ditto. 
80. Pheasant, Woodcock, &. 81. Hare and Pheasant. 


George Englehart.—82. Portrait of Lady Viscountess Townsend (in mi- 
niature). 83. Ditto of Sir Roger Mostyn (ditto). 

Thomas Englehart.—84. A Bust (a model). 85. Three Models (in wax). 

John Feary.—86. A View of Rosamond’s Pond in St. James’s Park. 

John Foldsone-—87. Jupiter and Semele. 

Harrison Foottit—88. Four Miniatures. 

Thomas Freeman.—89. A Design for a Ceiling, in which is introduced the 
Twelve Labours and Apotheosis of Hercules. 

— Fuseli—90. The Death of Cardinal Beaufort (a drawing). 

James Gandon.—91. A Design of a Villa for a Gentleman in Ireland. 
92. Ditto of a Church (a sketch). 


Edmund Garvey (Associate)—93. A View of Exmouth in Devonshire. 
94. Ditto of a Flood, with a Bridge broken down thereby, as it happened 
near Bath last March. 95. A View taken near Marino. 96. Ditto of 
the Tomb of the Horatii and Curatii. 97. Ditto, its companion. 98. Ditto 
of a Waterfall at Hestercombe, the Seat of C. W. Bampfylde. 99. Ditto 
of Rocks; &c. near Pidmore, Devonshire. 100. Ditto of Torbay. 

James Gheys.—101. A Vestal Virgin (a model). 

Charles Gill.—102 and 103. Portraits. 


Henry Gilder—104. A View of Beaufort Buildings in the Strand (a stained 
drawing). 


— Grafton.—105. A Piece of Flowers (in crayons). 

Valentine Green (Engraver in Mezzotinto to His Majesty)—-106. King 
Lear (aet iv. scene 10.) (a drawing in pen and ink). 

William Griffin —107 and 108. Portraits. 

Charles Grignion.—109 and 110. Portraits. 


S. H. Grimm.—i11. The Maundy Dinner in the Anti-chapel Whitehall. 
112. The Distribution of the Maundy, by the Sub-almoner, in the Chapel 
Royal Whitehall. 113. A Glacier in Switzerland. 

William Hamilton.—114. King Edgar's First Interview with Elfrida. 115. A 
View of the Adelphi Buildings. 116. Two Drawings of Ruins, com- 
panions. 

Thomas Hardwick.—117. Design for a Triumphal Arch. 118. Elevation 
of the principal Front of a Town House. 


Thomas Hickey.—119 and 120. Portraits. 121. Seven Crayon Drawings. 
William Hoare, R.A.—122. Portrait of a Gentleman (half length). 
123. Ditto of a Lady in the Character of Emma (ditto). 124. A Zingara 
(in crayons). 
Thomas Holloway.—125. Socrates, after the Antique. Proserpine (ditto). 
Francis Holman.—i26. The Augusta Yacht, with His Majesty on board, 
L2 
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reviewing his Fleet at Spithead. 127. The Fleet saluting His Majesty 
when on Board the Barfleur. 

Nathaniel Hone, R.A.—128 to 131. Portraits. 132. A Study after Nature. 

Horace Hone.—133 and 134. Portraits. 

Robert Hopkinson—135. A View near Marybone. 

John Howes.—136. A Frame with Five Miniatures (in enamel). 

J. G. Huquier—137. Three small Portraits (in crayons). 

J. Jacger.—138. The Elevation of the North Front of the New Bridge at 
Bath. 

George James (Associate).—139, Portraits of Two Clergymen (whole 
lengths). 

Alexis Judlin.—140. A Girl with a Basket of Flowers (in miniature). 141. A 
Grecian Lady (ditto). , 

Angelica Kauffman, R.A.—142. Calypso calling Heaven and Earth to witness 
her sincere Affection to Ulysses, though she assents to his Departure. 
143. Penelope invoking Minerva’s Aid for the safe Return of Telemachus 
(Odyss. b. iv.). 144. Cupid finding Aglaia asleep binds her to a 
Laurel. 145. Ariadne abandoned by Theseus. 146. Portrait of a 
Lady (three quarters). 147. Paris and Helen directing Cupid to inflame 
each other’s Heart with Love. 148. A Portrait of a Lady (small whole 
length). 

John Joseph Kauffman.—149. Joseph tells his Dream to his Father and Bre- 
thren (Gen. xxxvii. 10.). 

Daniel Keefe.—150. Three Miniatures. 

James Lambert.—151. A Landscape. 152. Mr. Bakewell’s famous Ram. 


James Lambert, Jun.—153. A View of Brambletye, near the Seat of the Right 
Hon. Lord Abergavenny at Kidbrook in Sussex, in possession of his 
Lordship. 

William Lauranson—154. Portrait of Mrs. Hartley (in crayons). 
155. Ditto of a Gentleman (ditto). 

Thomas Leverton.—156. Elevation of a Gentleman’s Villa in Hertfordshire. 
157. Elevation of a smaller Villa for a Gentleman in Essex. 

— Livtard—i58. His own Portrait (in oil). 159. His Son’s ditto, at 
Breakfast. 

P. J. De Loutherbourgh—160. A large Landscape with Figures and Cattle. 
161. A Sea Storm, with Architecture and Figures. 162. A Calm with 
setting Sun, its companion. 163. Mr. Garrick in the Character of Don 
John, with a View of Naples by Moonlight. 164. Mr. Weston in the 
Character of Tycho, fighting the Evil Spirits in the Christmas Tale. 
165. Four Drawings. 166. Mr. Garrick in Richard the Third. 

Thomas Malton.—167. The Inside of Walbrook Church. 

Thomas Malton, Jun.—168. A View on the Thames from the Adelphi 
Buildings to Blackfriars Bridge (a stained drawing). 169. Ditto of the 
Royal Terrace Adelphi (ditto). 170. Ditto of Adam Street (ditto). 

Elias Martin (Associate).—171. A large Landscape. 172. Two Views of 
Ampthill Park, belonging to the Earl of Upper Ossory, with Portraits of 
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Horses and Colts. 173. Two Views of Navestock, belonging to the Earl 
of Waldegrave, with Portraits of the Young Ladies (in water-colours). 
174. A Landscape and Cattle (ditto). 175. A Night Piece,—the Old 
Woman and her Grandchildren (ditto). 176. Two Sketches in the man- 
ner of Salvator Rosa (ditto). 

John Massart (Engraver to the Dauphin).—177. A Bas-relief (in alabaster). 

J. Mauris.—178. Portraits (in enamel). 

Miss Metz.—179. A Fruit Piece. 180. A Flower ditto, its companion. 


Jeremiah Meyer, R.A.—181. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales (in 
miniature). 182. His Royal Highness the Bishop of Osnaburgh (ditto). 


John Milbourn.—183. A Portrait (in crayons). 


Thomas Mitchell—184. His Majesty’s Yacht Augusta as coming to an 
anchor in the Downs : astern is the Hazard Sloop, and ahead is the Grace 
Cutter. 


Mary Moser, R.A.—185. A Piece of Flowers. 186. The Muse Erato. 

Joseph Moser.—187. A Lady's Head (in enamel). 

F. M. Newton, R.A. (Secretary)—188. A Portrait. 

James Nizon.—189. A Frame with Three Miniatures: viz. I. Mrs. Hartley 
in the Character of Elfrida. II. Portraits of Two Children. III. A Por- 
trait of a Lady. 

Joseph Nollekens, R.A.—190. A Bust of His Majesty (in marble), 191. A 
Statue of Minerva (ditto). 192. A Bust of a Gentleman (ditto). 193. A 
Bishop (a model). 194. A Bust of a Young Lady (ditto). 

James Northcote ——195. A Lady in the Character of St. Catherine (three 
quarters). 196. Portrait of an Old Gentleman. 

George Parbury.—i97. Venus and Cupid (a model in wax). 

William Pars (Associate).—198 to 201. Portraits. 

Richard Paye.—202. Portrait of a Lady (a model in wax). 203. Ditto of a 
Beggar (ditto). 204. A Portrait. 205. An Old Head. 

E.ward Penny, R.A. (Professor of Painting).—206. The Profligate punished 
by Neglect and Contempt. 207. The Virtuous comforted by Sympathy 
and Attention. 

‘William Peters (Associate).—-208. A Portrait (in crayons). 

Thomas Rawlins —209. Three Designs for a Forum, for the Four Courts of 
Judicature, designed to be built in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, viz.: I. The East 
and West Front. II. The North and South Front. IIT. Section of Ditto. 

Catherine Read.—210. A Child's Head (in crayons). 

P. Reinagle.—211. Portraits of Two Young Gentlemen and their Sister 
Fishing. 212. Portrait of a Lady. 213. An Old Head. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A.—214. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Glou- 
cester (whole length). 215. The Princess Sophia, daughter to Their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester (ditto). 216. Three 
Ladies adorning a Term of Hymen (ditto). 217. Portrait of a Lady in the 
character of Miranda in the Tempest (ditto). 218. Ditto of a Lady. 
219. Ditto of a Nobleman in the Robes of the Order of the Bath (ditto). 
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220. Ditto of a Lady with Three Children. +220. Ditto of a Bishop (half 
length). 221. The Triumph of Truth, with the Portrait of a Gentleman. 
222. Portrait of a Young Gentleman (three quarters). 223. Ditto of a 
Gentleman (ditto). 224. Ditto (ditto). 225. An Infant Jupiter. 

John Richards, R.A.—226. Shrewsbury Bridge. 227. A Piece of Ruins. 

George Richardson —228. A Design for a Carpet. 229. Two Designs for 
Ceilings. 

J. F. Rigaud (Associate)—230 to 235. Portraits. 236. Bacchus and Ariadne 
(a chiaro obscure kitcat). 

James Roberts.—237. A Portrait. 238. Sigismunda. 

M. A. Rooker (Associate )—239. A View of Harewood Castle, in the County 
of York, belonging to Edwin Lascelles, Esq. 240. A Nobleman’s Seat. 

Spiridone Roma.—241. A Portrait. 

Peter Royer.—242. A large Landscape, with Rocks and a Water-fall. 
243. A Ditto, with Architecture. 244. A Ditto, with a Forest. 

John Rudd.—245. A Design for the Principal Front of a Villa. 

Alexander Runciman.—246. 


“Sleepest thou so soon on earth, O! chief of shady Cromia ! 
Three days she mourn’d beside her love.” —Fingal, book iv. 
247. The Prodigal Son. 248. Cymon and Iphigenia. 
John Russel (Associaté).—249 to 252. Portraits (in crayons). 253. A Ves- 
tal (ditto). 254. A Conversation (ditto). 
William Wynne Ryland.—255, 256. Frames with sundry Portraits. 


Richard Samuel.—257. Portrait of a Gentleman. 258. A Perspective View 
taken from the Lower End of the Walks at Tunbridge Wells. 

Paul Sandby, R.A.—259. The Terrace of Windsor, looking Westward. 
260. Ditto Eastward. 261. A View in Wales. 262. Bothwell Castle in 
Clydsdale. 263. An Upright Landscape. 

John Sanders.—264, 265. Portraits. 266. Ditto of a Child asleep (in crayons). 

“ Mortis imago et simulacrum est Somnus.”—Cic. Tus. 


267. Perspective View of the Inside of the Chapel of the Foundling Hos- 
pital (a drawing in water-colours). 268. Ditto of the Girls’ Dining-room, 
its companion (ditto). 

Dominick Serres, R.A—269. His Majesty saluted by the Fleet at his Arrival 
on board of the Barfleur at Spithead. 270. A Squadron Cruising. 271. A 
View in the Menagerie at Castle Ashby, the seat of the Earl of North- 
ampton. 272. A homeward-bound Indiaman sailing through the Downs. 
273. A View of Ealing, near Southaispton. 274. A Calm. - 

John Thomas Seton.—275 to 277. Portraits. 

Samuel Shelley.— 278, 279. Portraits (miniatures). 

Charles Sherriff—280, 281. Portraits (miniatures). 


John Keyse Sherwin.—282. Charity, after Guido (a drawing with chalks and 
crayons). 283. Portrait of a Young Lady, in the same manner, in a fan- 
cied dress. 
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William Shuter. —284. Two Fruit Pieces. 285. Two Flower Pieces. 
Luigi Sigurta—286. A Portrait. 

Joseph Singleton.—287. Four Portraits (miniatures). 

Joseph Sluter.—288. Dead Game (a sketch in charcoal tinted). 
Samuel Smart.—289. A Portrait (in miniature). 


George Smith, (Chichester).—290. A Landscape. 291. Ditto, its companion. 
292. Ditto, smaller. 293. Ditto, its companion. 


William Smith.—294. Portrait of a Lady (in miniature). 295. Two Mi- 
niatures. 


John Soan—296. A Garden Building, consisting of a Tea-room, Alcove, 
Bath, and Dressing-room to ditto. 


Henry Spicer.—297. A Frame with Five Miniatures (in enamel). 
James Tassie—298. Two Portraits of Gentlemen (in paste). 


William Tomkins (Associate). 299. Arno’s Grove, the Villa of Sir William 
Mayne, Bart., in the county of Middlesex. 300. Ditto, looking towards 
Finchley Common. 301. A View at Encombe, in Dorsetshire, a seat of 
John Pitt, Esq. 302. Ditto, its companion. 

Charles Tomkins.—303. Two Stained Drawings. 

William Tyler, R.A.—304. A Bust of a Gentleman (a model). 

Benjamin Vandergucht —305 to 308. Portraits. 


Samuel Wale, R.A. (Professor of Perspective).—309. St. Augustine preaching 
to King Ethelbert and Queen Bertha in the Isle of Thanet. 


Benjamin West, R.A.—310. The Angels appearing to the Shepherds, for the 
Altar of a Cathedral. 311. Devout Men taking the Body of St. Stephen; 
a Design for a Picture to be painted for the Altar of the Church of St. Ste- 
phen Walbrook. 312. Moses receiving the Tables, a Design for a Picture 
intended to have been painted for St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Thomas Whetten.—313. A Design for a Park Gate. 


Richard Wilson, R.A.—314. A View from Castello Gondolfo towards Rome, 
including the Alban Lake, Monte Cavo, the Campania di Roma, ending 
with Monte Soracte and the Sabine Hills. 315. The Cataract of Niagara. 
316. A View of Caderidris Mountains in North Wales. 317. Oakhampton 
Castle in Devonshire, built by Baldwin de Bryone before the Conquest. 


Joseph Wilton, R.A. (Sculptor to His Majesty).—318. A Senatorial Figure (a 
model). . 

Peter Wingfield—319. A Miniature. 

James Wyatt (Associate)—320. Elevation of One Side of a House, designed 
for a Person of Distinction. $21. Elevation of the Garden Front of a 
House, designed for a Gentleman in Staffordshire. 

John Yenn.—322. A Transverse Section of a Town Mansion. 323. A Park 


Gate. 324. A Park Lodge. 325. The Principal Front of a Design for a 
Town Hall. 
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Honorary. 


$26. A Landscape with Turkish Figures, by a Lady. $27. Portrait of a Lady 
(in crayons), done by her Sister. $28. Gipseys, designed by Miss Beatson, 
aged 11 years. 329. Dancers, ditto. 330. A Landscape, by the Reo. Mr. 
Gyles, of Worcester. 331. A View of Lexdon, near Colchester (a stained 
drawing), by Mr. Theo. Forrest. $32. Strollers, in the Character of An- 
thony and Cleopatra (stained drawings), by Captain F. Grosse. 333. A 
View of Durham, by ditto. 334. A View of Mr. Berratt’s Wood-yard at 
Stockwell (a stained drawing), by Mr. Eyre. 335. The Bar-gate at the 
Entrance of Southampton, by ditto. 336. Two Miniatures, by a Gentle- 
man. 337. A Storm, by C. W. Bampfylde, Esq. 338. A Representation 
of the Encampment at Lake George in North America, under the com- 
mand of Sir Jeffery Amherst, in the year 1769, by Captain Davies of the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery. 339. Two Small Flower Pieces. 340. An 
Evening View with Buildings and Shipping, by a Gentleman. 341. A 
View by a Young Lady. 342. Ditto, by a Young Gentleman. 343. Ditto, 
by a ditto. 344. A Portrait (a sketch), by a Gentleman. 345. A Land- 
scape, by Miss Ford. 346. Ditto, by ditto. $47. A Miniature of a Ger- 
man Peasant Girl, by an Officer of the Royal Fusileers, 348. A Billiard 
Table, by a Gentleman. 349. Mendicants, by ditto. 350. Incestii patuit 
Dea, Virg. lib. i., by Dr. Wall, of Worcester. 351. A View near Plympton 
in Devonshire, by Mr. Wm. Elford. 352. Front of the Swedish Factory 
at Canton, designed and built by a Gentleman. 353. Two Views of Glou- 
cester Lodge, by ditto. 354. Children going to bed, bya Lady. 355. The 
Garland, from Prior, by ditto. 


Omitted. 
— Parkinson.—356. A Scene in “She Stoops to Conquer,” Act v. Scene 1. 


— Edwin.—357. Longitudinal Elevation of the West Side of Stratford Place, 
in Oxford Street. 


John Haywood.—358. A Design for a Screen (a drawing). 
Thomas Lee.—359. A Design for a Ceiling in the Antique Taste. 
William Leg.—360. A Design for a Town House. 


John Feary.—361. The Entrance of Chedder Cliffs in Somersetshire. $62. A 
View from Ditto. 


Thomas Malton.—363. The Inside View of a Stair-case (in perspective). 
William Craft.—364. A Portrait (in enamel). 


SEVENTH EXHIBITION, 1775. 


“ Docti, rationem artis intelligunt; indocti voluptatem.”—Quint. 


E. W. Alldridge—1. Two Portraits. 2. A Young Artist. 


James Alves.—3. Vertumnus discovering himself to Pomona. Ovid. Met. 4. Ar- 
ria after reading the Billet sent by Nero, containing her Husband’s Con- 
demnation. Tatler, No. 37. 
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— Ashford.—5. A Landscape. 


John Bacon (Associate).—6. A Model of a Marble Statue of the King. 7. Ve- 
nus (a model). 8. A Chimney-piece (in marble). 9. A Statue of Mi- 
nerva (in artificial stone). 


Charles Banks.—10. Adonis Sleeping (a_model). 
Christopher Barber.—11. A Summer's Evening. 


George Barret, R.A—12. Morning, a Landscape, with Cattle. 13. Mares 
and Foals, its companion. 14. A Landscape. 15. Ditto. 


J. Melchior Barrelet—16. A View of Mitcham Abbey in Surrey (a drawing). 
W. A. Barron—17. A View at Stoke in Buckinghamshire. 18. Stoke 
Church. 19. A View of Wanstead House in Essex (a drawing). 


James Barry, R.A.—20. The Death of Adonis. 21. Pandora (a drawing from 
Hesiod). 
Mary Benwell—22 and 28. Portraits. 


William Bell—24. North View of Seaton Delaval, built by Sir J. Vanbrugh, 
the Seat of Sir J. H. Delaval, Bart. 25. A South View of ditto. 

Mary Bertrand.—26. Portrait of a Gentleman. 27. Maria, from the “Sen- 
timental Journey.” 


John Blackburn.—28. Two Portraits. 


William Blackburn.—29. A Garden Seat, designed for a Gentleman in Surrey. 
30. A Stable Building, ditto. 


John Bogle.—31. A Frame with Three Portraits (in miniature). 


Joseph Boydell.—32. Portrait of a Lady. 33. A Gipsey Girl. 

Lewis Bower —34. Roses (in water-colours). 

Benjamin Bowring.—35. A small Portrait (in oil). 

George Brown.—36. A Landscape. 

Charles Brown.—37. A Lion. 

Peter Brown.—38. The Little Ow]. 39. The Scarlet Lory. 40. The Locust. 
William Brown.—41. A Head of Demosthenes. 42. Two Portraits. 


Samuel Buck.—48. Bangor Castle, North Wales (water-colours). 44. Rose 
Castle, in Cumberland (a drawing). 

Edward Burch, R.A.—45. Two Portraits (in crayons). 46. A Portrait (a 
model in wax). 47. Ditto of a Lady (ditto). 48. A-Caste (in bronze) 
from a wax model, repaired and chased. 49. Reverse of Ditto, Lecturing 
on Anatomy. 50. Head of the late Secretary Craggs (cast from a gem 
with the stone polished. 

— Carter, at Rome—51. Small whole length Portrait of a Lady and her 
Grandson. 52. A Wounded Hussar. 

Charles Catton, R.A.—53. Cattle. 54. Ditto. 55. A small Landscape, with 
a Windmill. 


Sir Geo. Chalmers, Bart.—56. Portrait of a Turk. 


Sir William Chambers, R.A. (Treasurer).—57. A Design for the Castle of 
Vor. III.—No., 12. M 
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Swartscd, the Seat of the Queen Dowager of Sweden, near Stockholm. 
58. A Plan of the Principal Floor of the same. 


Mason Chamberlain, R.A.—59 to 61. Portraits. 


John Chapman.—62. View of Southwell Minster, county of Nottingham. 
63. The Entrance into the Chapter House of ditto (drawings). 
Thomas Clark.—64. A Portrait. 


John Cleveley, Jun—65. The Fleet saluting at Spithead, taken from the 
Platform. 66. His Majesty sailing into the Harbour. 67. A View of 
Freshwater Bay, back of the Isle of Wight. 


Richard Cosway, R.A.—68. Europa. 69. Portrait of a Lady (in miniature), 

Samuel Cotes.—70 to 72. Portraits. 

Richard Cox.—73. A Design for a Ceiling. 

Alexander Cozens.—74. A Setting Sun. 

William Craft.—75. Two Profiles (basso-relievos) (in enamel). 

James Crank.—76. A Portrait. 77. A Landscape. 78. Ditto, its compa- 
nion. 79. Two Views of Tivoli (drawings). 

Richard Crosse.—80. A Turk (in miniature). 81. Portrait of a Lady (ditto). 

T. Cubitt —82. A Miniature. 

George Cumberland.—83. The Resurrection of Lazarus (a drawing). 


Nicholas Thomas Dall,—84. The East View of Bradburn in Kent, the Seat of 


Sir Roger Twiston, Bart. 85. A large Landscape. 86. A View of Rip- 
pon in Yorkshire. 


Thomas Daniel.—87. A Landscape. 

Robert Davy.—88 and 89. Portraits. 

Thomas Day.—90. North View of the new-built Seat of the Right Hon. 
Lord Petre at Thorndon Place in Essex. 91. Portrait of an Artist (in 
crayons). 

Theodore de Bruijn.—92. A Landscape, Cattle, and Figures. 

De Caumbruzzi.—93. Five Portraits (in crayons). 

M. de Ville Brune du Noblet—94 and 95. Portraits. 96. A Fancy Head. 

Robert Dighton —97. A Frame of stained Drawings. 


— Donaldson—98. A Portrait. 99. Orlando and Oliver (a drawing, from a 
description of Shakspeare, As You Like It, Act iv.). 


John Dotchen.—100. A Design for a Church, intended for acentral situation 
at the West End of the Town. 

Bernard Downes.—101 and 102.—Portraits. 103. Landscape and Figures. 

Paul Duffin—104. Procession to a Country Wedding. 

Robert Dunkarton.—105 and 106. Portraits. 

Edward Edwards (Associate).—107. Oliver protected by Orlando. (As You 


Like It, Activ. Scene 3.) 108. Pan and Syrinx. 109. A Landscape. 
110. Two Portraits. 
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Stephen Elmer (Associate).—111. A Brace of Trout. 112. Ditto of Wood- 
cocks. 113. Ditto of Partridges. 114, A Basket of Strawberries. 

Thomas Englehart.—115. Three Portraits. 

George Englehart,—116 to 118.—Portraits. 

J. Flarman.—119. A Portrait (in wax). 

John Foldsone.—120. A Madonna and Child. 

Thomas Freeman.—121. Elevation of a Gentleman’s Villa. 122. Design 
for a Ceiling. 

James Gandon.—123. Ruins of a Basilica (a stained drawing). 124. Ditto 
the Vestibula of a Temple. 

C. J. Garbrand.—125 and 126. Portraits. 

Edmund Garvey (Associate).—127. A View of Torbay, Devonshire. 
128. Ditto of Rocks, near Bath. 129. A Sua-set. 130. A Moon-light. 
131. A View near Bath (small oval), 

Charles Gill.—132 to 134. Portraits. 

William Grantham.—135. Plan and Elevation of a Town House for a Gen- 
tleman. 

John Hippisley Green —136. Hercules and Omphale (a model). 

Valentine Green (Associate).—137. A View of the Ancient Gateway of the 
Abbey of Evesham, Worcestershire, in the Garden of William Phillips, Esq. 

Charles Grignion.—138 and 139. Portraits. 140. A Subject from Spencer’s 
Fairy Queen, “ The Charge which God doth unto me arret, of his dear 
safety, I do to thee commend.” Spen. Fairy Queen, book ii. cant. 8. stan. 8. 

S. H. Grimm.—141. Fairlop Fair, kept under a great Oak Tree in Epping 
Forest (a stained drawing). 142. The Humours of an Election (ditto). 
143. A View in the Alps, Switzerland (ditto). 

William Hamilton —144. Ruins, with Turkish Figures. 

Thomas Hardwick, Jun.—145. A Design for the Principal Front of a Palace. 
146, Elevation of a Temple, designed for a Gentleman in Hampshire. 

John Haywood.—147. North-east View of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden (a 
stained drawing). 

William Henshaw.—148. A Portrait. 

Thomas Hickey —149. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland. 
150 to 152. Portraits. 

Francis Holman.—153. A Squadron giving chace to Windward. 154. A 
Calm in the Downs. 

Thomas Holloway.—155. A Zingara, after the Antique. 156. A Portrait 
(model in wax). ‘ 

Nathaniel Hone, R.A.—157. The Spartan Boy (historical). 

Horace Hone,—158. A Frame with Four Portraits (miniatures). 

John Howes.—159. A Frame, containing I. II. III. Portraits (in enamel). 
IV. Eneas and Achates meeting Venus in the form of a Huntress (ditto). 
Virgil, Aineis, lib,1. V. Portraits of Two Young Ladies (in water.. 


colours). 
M2 
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— Huddesford.—160 and 161. Portraits. 

Thomas Hull_—162. Three Miniatures. 

James Jefferies —163. The Deluge. 164. Zenocrates and Phryne. 
George James (Associate).—165. A Portrait. 

Alexis Judlin.—166. A Portrait. 

T. T. Katchler—167. A Portrait. 


Angelica Kauffman, R.A.—168. A Portrait. 169. Sappho. 170. The De~ 
spair of Achilles on being informed by Antilochus of the Death of Patro- 
clus. Iliad, lib.18. 171. A Madonna and Child. 172. Rinaldo and Ar- 
mida. Tasso, canto 20. 173. Andromache Fainting at the unexpected 
Sight of Aneas, on his arrival in Epirus. Virgil, lib. 3. 174. The Re- 
turn of Telemachns. Odys. lib. 17. 


John Joseph Kauffman.—175. A Holy Family. 
Daniel Keefe.—176. Two Miniatures. 


John Kitchingman.—177. The Beggar, as described in the “ Man of Feeling,” 
page 29. 178. A Miniature (in water-colours). 


J. H. Kramer.—179. A Portrait. 180. A Landscape, from Nature. 

James Lambert.—181. The Gateway of Lewes Castle (a drawing). 18%. North 
View of Ditto (ditto). 

James Lambert, Jun. —183. A Piece of Flowers. 

William Lawranson.—184 aud 185. Portraits. 

William Legg —186. A Design for a Nobleman’s Seat. 


Thomas Leverton.—187. Elevation of Stables and Offices, erected for a Gen- 
tleman in Essex. 188. Ditto of a Villa to be executed in Hertfordshire. 


P. J. De Loutherbourgh.—189. A Landscape, with Cattle and Figures, repre- 
senting Europa and Jupiter. 190. Portrait of a Horse. 191. A Land- 
scape, with a Stage Coach. 192. A Washed Drawing, representing a Hall 
of Banditti 193. Three Drawings, with Cattle, Landscape and Figures. 


William Martin—194. Antiochus and Stratonice. (Vide Plutarch’s Life of 
Demetrius.) 195. A Portrait. 

A. Matthison—196. A Landscape and Figures. 

J. Mauris.—197. A Frame with Seven Portraits (in enamel). 

Jeremiah Meyer, R.A.—198. A Portrait of Her Majesty. 199, 200. Portraits. 

Margaret Meen.—201. A small Landscape. 

Mary Moser, R.A.—202. A Piece of Flowers. 

Joseph Moser.—203. Head of Antinous, from the antique (in enamel). 

William Moss.—204, Plan and Elevation of a Temple dedicated to Taste. 

George Mullins —205. A Landscape. 206. Two small Landscapes and 
Figures. 

James Nixon.—207. A Portrait. 


Joseph Nollekens, R.A.—208. A Bust of a Nobleman (in marble). 209. Ve- 
nus chiding Cupid (a model). 210. A Bust (ditto). 
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James Northcote-—211. A Girl Sleeping. 

Edward Oram.—212. A Landscape. 213. Ditto (small). 

George Parbury.—214. Vertumnus and Pomona (a model in wax). 
William Pars (Associate).—215 and 216. Portraits. 


Thomas Parkinson.—217. A Scene in Cymon (actiii. scene 1.) (small whole 
lengths). . 

Benedict Pastorini.—218. A Design for a Ceiling (a drawing). 

Angelica Perotti,—219, A Conversation. 220 and 221. Portraits. 

Pietro Perotti —222. A Triumph (chiaro-oseuro). 223. A Sacrifice (ditto). 

John Plaw,.—224. Fantaisie, a Villa in the great Island, Windermere Lake, 
Westmoreland. 

Thomas Rawlins.—225. A Design for a Pavilion. 

Thomas Redmond.—226 and 227. Portraits. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A.—228. A Lady (whole length). 229, Ditto 
(ditto). 230. Ditto (ditto), 231. A Nobleman (ditto), 232. A Lady 
in the Character of St. Cecilia. 233. A Portrait (half length). 234. A 
Nobleman (ditto). %35. The Portraits of a Young Nobleman and Sister. 
+235. A Portrait of a Lady. 236. A Gentleman (three quarters). 237. Ditto. 
238. A Beggar Boy and his Sister. 

John Richards, R.A.—239. A Landscape and Ruins. 240. A Landscape. 
241: Ditto. ; 

George Richardson.—242. Elevation of the Triumphal Arch at Orange in 
France, erected by Caius Marius and Luctatius. 

J. F. Rigaud (Associate)—243. The Entry of Edward Prince of Wales 
(commonly called the Black Prince) into London with his Royal Prisoner. 
244. A Portrait. 

James Roberts.—245. A Portrait of a Lady in the Character of Violante in 
the Wonder (act ii, scene 1.) (small whole length). 246. A Portrait. 


Samuel Robinson.—247. A Design of a Temple to Victory. 
Spiridone Roma.—248. A Portrait. 
M. A. Rooker (Associate).—249. A Portrait of an old Oak. 250. Waltham 


Cross. 251. Entrance of Bayham Abbey, Kent (a stained drawing). 
252. The Rocks near Tunbridge Walks, Kent (ditto). 


Thomas Rowlandson.—253. Delilah payeth Samson a Visit while in Prison 
at Gaza (a drawing). 

Peter Royer.—254. A View of Paris, taken from the Pont Neuf to the 
Bridge, together with the New Hotel des Monoies, and Part of the Louvre 
Gallery. 255. Ditto of Mr. Garrick’s Seat at Hampton. 256. A Forest, 
with a Waterfall. 

John Russell (Associate).—257 to 266. Portraits, 

G. Rumph.—267. A Model (in wax). 

William Wynne Ryland.—268. Juno borrowing the Cestus from Venus (a 
drawing in red chalk, from a Picture by Angelica Kauffman). 
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A. V. Rymsdyk.—269. Le Patesser or Pattyman. (Vide Yorick’s Sen- 
timental Journey, p. 46.) 270. Rennes on the Sword (ditto, p. 54). 
271. A Portrait. 

Paul Sandby, R.A—272. Monerbaur Castle in Pembrokeshire (water- 
colours). 273. Pembroke Castle (ditto). 274. Benton Castle, Milford 
Haven (ditto). 275. Carnarvon Castle. 276. A Study from Nature 
(a stained drawing). 277. A View of Windsor Castle (ditto). 278. Ditto 
(ditto). 279. View of Warwick Castle (ditto). 280. Ditto (ditto). 

John Saunders, Jun—281. Samson and Delilah. 282. Portraits of Two 
Young Ladies (half length). 283. View from Crowe's Coffee Room, 
Margate (a stained drawing). 

Francis Sartorius.—284. A favourite Horse. 

James Scouler—285. A Sibyl (in miniature). 286 and 287. Portraits. 

Dominick Serres, R.A.— 288. The Plymouth Squadron, commanded by Lord 
Edgecombe, Vice Admiral of the White, sailing from Spithead towards 
St. Helens, with His Majesty on board the Augusta Yacht. 289. His 
Majesty’s Return to Spithead. 290. View of Fort St. George, Madras, 
and the arrival of Admiral Cornish from the Manillas with a Spanish 
Prize. 291. His Majesty’s Ship Phcenix, Captain Harvey, taking Fourteen 
French Ships at Argenteira, 9th Nov. 1756. 292. Captain Harvey, in the 
Hampton Court, burning the Nymph French Frigate of thirty-six Guns, on 
the Coast of Majorca, 2ist June 1758. 

Charles Sherriff.—293. Portraits. 

William Shuter—294. Two Fruit Pieces. 


T’.. Simpson.—295. Bloody Bridge, a View on the King’s Private Road near 
Chelsea (in crayons). 

Joseph Singleton —296. A Frame with Miniatures. 

Samuel Paul Smart.—297. A Portrait. 

John Soan.—298. Elevation for a Town House. 299. Section through the 
Hall. 

H. Spicer.—300. A Portrait. 

George Stubbs.—301, Portrait of a Horse, named Euston, belonging to Mr. 
Wildman. 302. Portrait of a Pomeranian Dog, belonging to Earl Spen- 
cer. 303. Ditto of a Spanish Dog, belonging to Mr. Cosway. 304. Por- 
trait of a Monkey. 

James Tassie —805. Three Cameos of Royal Portraits (in paste). 

William Tomkins (Associate).—306. A large Landscape, the Figures by John 
James Barralet. 307. View of Encombe in Dorsetshire, the Seat of John 
Pett, Esq. 308. Ditto, its companion. 

Charles Tomkins.—309. Two stained Drawings. 

A. Toussaint.—310 to 312. Portraits. 

Francis Towne.—313. A small Landscape after Nature. 314. Ditto, its 
companion, 


William Tyler, R.A—315. Humility and Modesty, the Design for a Monu- 
ment (a model). 
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Benjamin Vandergucht—316 to 319, Portraits. 320. Bobadil’s Disgrace (a 
scene in Every Man in his Humour, act iv. scene 2). 321. A Scene in 
the Committee, or the Faithful Irishman, (act iv. scene 3). $22. Ditto in 
the Farce of the Irish Widow (act ii.). 


S. Vardon.—823. A Piece of Flowers and a Bunch of Grapes. 
Lewis Vaslet.—324. A Family Piece (in miniature). 


G. Vitalba.—325. A Head. $26. View of a Seaport. 327. View of the 
Entrance of a Castle. 


Samuel Wale, R.A.—328. Several of the Bishops, Nobility, and principal 
Citizens of London, swearing allegiance to King William at Berkhamp- 
stead Abbey. 


Edward Waters.,—329. St. Paul’s, Covent Garden (a drawing). 


Henry Webber.—330. Soldiers in Conversation (a model in wax). $31. An 
old Head (ditto). 


Benjamin West, R.A.—332. Marc Antony showing the Robe and the Will 
of Julius Cesar to the People of Rome. 333. Erasistratus the Physician 
discovers the Love of Antiochus for Stratonice. 334. The Prophet Elijah 
restoring to Life the Widow’s Son. $35. Cupid, stung by a Bee, is che- 
rished by his Mother. 336. Nathan and David: “ ‘Thou art the Man!” 
337 and 338. Portraits. . 


William Whitby.—339. Two Portraits. 


E. Whitton.—340. A Gem, with its Impressions, representing the Punish- 
ment of Prometheus. $41. A Portrait. 


William Wickham. 342. Elevation of a Villa designed for a Gentleman in 
Norfolk. 

J. Williams.—343. The Robin Hood (a drawing). 

Richard Wilson, R.A—344. The Passage of the Alps at Mount Cenis. 
345. View from Muswell Hill, including Minchinden House, the Seat of 
His Grace the Duke of Chandos. 346. The Lake of Nemi or Speculum 
Diane, twelve miles from Rome. $47. An Hermitage at Marino. 


Peter Wing field —348. A Portrait. 


John Yenn (Associate).—349. A Garden Seat for a Gentleman in Surrey. 
350. The principal Front of a Green-house. 351. A Design for a Bridge 
in the Earl of Pembroke’s Garden at Wilton. 


Johan Zoffanij, R.,A.—352. The Repose, in the Flight into Egypt. 


Honorary. 


358. A Portrait, by a Lady. 354. View of the Bathing Machines, &c. near 
Margate (a stained drawing), by Mr. Eyre. 355. North-east View of the 
City of Bath, with the New Bridge (ditto), by ditto. 356. The Orange 
Grove (ditto), by ditto. 357. The Cracked Pitcher, by Captain G. Handfield. 
358. Portrait of a Gentleman (a drawing), by ditto. 359. View of the new 
Fortresses of Crown Point, with the Army encamped there in the year 1759, 
by Captain Davies of the R. Regiment of Artillery. 360. Two small Draw- 
ings of Figs and Insects, by ditto. 361. Medusa. Cleopatra. After an an- 
tique Gem, by Mr. Tetlow. 362. A Drunken Blacksmith of Broxbourn, 
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Herts, in his Sunday Dress, by Mr. Tuylor. 363. View of a Waterfall in 
the Pyrenean Mountains, by Mr. Arch. Robertson. 364. Fame (a picture in 
crayons), by Lady Littleton. 365. Warkworth Castle in Northumberland 
(a stained drawing), by Captain F. Grosse. 366. Kirkhall Abbey, Yorkshire, 
by ditto. 367. View of Southampton, from the junction of Freemantle 
Lane and the Romsey Road (in water colours), by G. Keate, Esq. 368. The 
Eastern View of Netley Abbey, its companion, by ditto. 369. Three Land- 
scape Drawings, by a Young Gentleman. 370. A View after Nature (a 
stained drawing), by a Young Gentleman. 371. Ditto (ditto), by ditto. 
$72. Ditto, bya Young Lady. 373. A Lauroquet, by the Hon, Miss Wil 
helmina King. 374. A Landscape, by a Gentleman. 376. Ditto, by John 
Judd, Esq. 377. A Drawing, after an antique Marble Statue in the 
Collection of Lyde Brown, Esq. at Wimbleton, by a Lady. 378. A 
Madonna (a drawing in crayons), by a Lady. 379. The Elevation, 
Horizontal and Vertical Sections of the Active Schooner, a Yacht be- 
longing to the Earl of Ferrers, by himself. 380. Ditto of a Frigate-built 
Yacht, dy ditto. 381. Ditto of a Vessel designed to be Clincher-built, by 
ditto. $82. Lace-makers, by a Lady. $83. Portrait of a Divine (in 
miniature), by his daughter. 384, Ditto of a Gentleman (ditto), by ditto. 
$85. View of Ham Walks and Petersham Woods from the opposite Banks 
of the Thames, by Lieut. Col. West. 386. A Landscape, by Miss Ford. 
$87. Ditto, by ditto. $88. Portrait of a Young Lady, by her Sister. 389. A 
Landscape, with a Cart coming down a Hill, by a Lady. 390. View from 
Mr. Hartley’s in Gloucestershire, by ditto. 


Omitted. 
Edward Miles.—391. Portraits. 
John Keyse Sherwin —392. A Drawing (with chalk and crayons) from a 


Picture of Nicolo Loir. 

William Henshaw.—393. A Drawing. 

Thomas Malton.—394. Design for the Frontispiece to his Treatise on Per- 
spective. 

John Feary.—395. Two small Landscapes, Views of Windermere Lake, 
Westmoreland. 


Angelica Kauffman.—396. A Lady in a Turkish Dress (small whole length). 
397. Portrait of an Artist (Kitcat). 398. St.John. 399. A Cupid. 


Thomas Banks—400. Alcyone discovering the Dead Body of her Husband 
Ceyx (a bas-relievo in marble). 


[To be continued.] 
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